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Standard Series. 


Nos. t3} DICKENS’ CHRISTMAS BOOKS. 
Oocravo, ILtvsTraTEep. Price, EacH, % crs. 


No. 47.—Life of Calvin. Br Guizot . : - Me. 
No. and Work 


No. 6— y Sa'a Be 
Tome’s Fs Concordance. Only revised aathor. 


rotor ba, clogs ee, Borsa osteo 
A SCIENTIFIC NOVELTY. 
THE STUDENTS’ PORTABLE 
Electrical Machine and Apparatus, 


ACCOMPANIED BY 
“CURT W.MEYER’S ELEMENTARY 
pete IN ELECTRICITY.” 
A most mr ge hy .and effective means of de- 
veloping. hie gre great fo Fiectricity ; affording endless 
usement to young and old alike ing an elegant ad- 
dition to evening entertainments. Price, tor ia lete 
set: machine, 6 pieces of Mer and Gui 
$15. Book 25 cts. A 
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FOURTH EDITION. 


The Mason Problems in Arithmetic 


CONSISTING OF 


1000 Problems on 
‘1000 Slips of Card Board. 


Those of the same kind are of the same color and the 
following colors are used :—Blue, Pink, Yellow, White 
Red, Purple, Orange, Green, Tea, Buiff. 

Used in 27 Different States. 

Universally Recommended. 

Their increasing sale attests their merits. 

A key of answers accompanies each set. 

Price per set of 1000 diiferent problems on heavy card- 
board in ten colors with full key of answers, all post- 
paid,one dollar. You will Uke them. 


Address A. C. MASON, Jacksonville, Ml. 
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Appleton’s Cyclopedia, 16 vols.; Cloth, $0; 
Sheep, $%5 ; Half-mor., $90; Half-russia, $100. John- 
son’s Cyclopedia, 4 vols. ; Cloth, $35 ; Half-mor., $45 
Brittanica, ninth edition, English ; Cloth, $6.50 per 
vol.; Hali-russia, $8.50; American Edition: Cloth, $4 
per vol.; Sheep, $5; Half calf, $6. Chamber’s Cyclo- 
peedia, Edinburgh Edition, 10 vols.; Cloth, $18.75; 
Sheep, $27.50; Half-calf, 35; Haif russia, $49. Second- 
hand sets of these works furnished at concessions from 
above prices. Liberal discounts on all books ordered 
through us. Correspondence so:icited. 


NEW YORK & LONDON BOOK CO. 
1191 BROADWAY, NEW YORK. 


1850. THIRTY-FIRST YEAR. 1880. 


MANHATTAN LIFE INS. CO., 


OF NEV FToR=E. 


Assets, $10,049,156. 

Surplus, $1,849,660. 
. Y. WEMPLE, Vice-Pres. res. HENRY STOKES, Pres. 
te HALSEY, Secretary. 8. N. STEBBINS. Actuary. 
H. Y. WEMPLE, H. B. STOKES, Ass’t Secretaries. 


NEW FEATURE. 
rticipati licles issued guaranteed by the 
Ten Miliion Do pilare 7 of this Company, giving in- 
ist, "Cheaper insurance at once than any mutual 


yy . 
Pd. Md" Giving mg jue largest amount of insurance for the 
Pigmiam © uncertaint about dividends, consequently, 
ten. Mo increase of cost of insurance, but 
5th. A fixed sum payable yearly tor a fixed sum in 


AGENTS WANTED. 


THE 
UNION TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


Provides Colleges, Scheols and Families with Profes- 
sores, Principals, Tutors, Governesses, and Teachers of 
every grade. l’rovides Teschers with positions. Ne- 
gotiates for the sale or renting of Schoo!s. Teachers’ 
application-forms turnished on request. Parties in need 
of Teacher's will please state the pap onrh required. 


D' A. LOVEL 
ost @ Bond Street, Nes S Ter. 
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McGurrey’s Reapers A FAILURE 
In the Home of the Publishers. 








IN A SINGLE DAY 


OVER 2,000 SCHOOLS IN OHIO DISCARD McGUFFEY'S READERS, REFUSING IN MOST CASES 
THE REVISED EDITION AS A FREE CIFT,. 


AND ADOPT APPLETOD~. 


NEARLY ONE-THIRD OF THE NUMBER WERE AI ay 


1IDY USING THE 


REVISED McGUFFEY’S, AND VOTED THEM OU“ 43 A FAILURE. 





~~ 
- 


Every mail leaving Cincinnati for weeks past has been laden with circulars and pamphlets proclaiming Appletons’ 


Readers a “ failure.” 


These statements are endorsed by a few “ eminent 


" teachers from “Owen County,” and by local 


agents of the McGuffey Readers in a few other places, and it was presumed that a wide circulation of these would effectually 


postpone the day when the oid McGuffey book “ must go.” 


In the special mission upon which they were sent, they have been most conspicuous “ failures.” 


The circulars, however, were not so potent as was expected, 


They have convinced 


the public that the country has not been deluged with these things to promote the educational interests of the community 


but solely to infuse new life into the McGuffey books, whose days of usefulness are so rapidly waning. 


On Monday, September 20th, School-Boards, representing 
more than 2,000 schools in the State of Ohio, adopted Apple- 
tons’ Readers and discarded McCuffey’s. 


More than 200,000 of Appleton’s Readers were already in use in the State of Ohio previous to the above date, 





WHICH ARE THE REAL “FAILURES”? 





THE GREAT INSTRUCTION BOOK ! 


Richardson’s New Method 


FOR THE PIANOFORTE. 
By Nathan Richardson. Price $3.25. 


If I8. GENERALLY ~ CONCEDED THAT THIS IS 
THE MUST PELFECT, AS WELL AS THE MOST SUC- 
CESSFUL PIANOFORTE INSTRUCTION BOOK EVER 
PUBLISHED. HAVING BEEN MANY TIMES RE- 
VISED, IT MAY BE CONSIDERED AS ENTIRELY 
FREE FROM ERRORS. HAVING BEEN REPEATED- 
LY KNLARGED, IT IS REMARKABLY FULL AND 
COMPLETE. 

MANY THOUSANDS OF TEACHERS HAVE USED 





THE BOOK FOR YEARS, AND STILL CONTINUE TO | in 


USE IT, AS THE BEST. SALES ARE CONSTANT, 
AND VERY LARGE. RICHARDSON’S NEW 
METHOD FOR THE PIANOFORTE Is THE 
TITLE. ORDER IT BY THE WHOLE TITLE, AND 
ACCEPT NO OTHER BOOK, SINCE THIS IS THE 
ORIGINAL AND TRUE “ RICHARDSON.” 

SOLD BY ALL THE PRINCIPAL MUSIC DEALERS 
AND BOOKSELLERS IN THE UNITED STATES AND 


CANADA. 
MAILED, POST-FREE, FOR $3.25. 


Oliver Ditson & Co., Boston. 
C. H. DITSON CO., 843 B’dway, New York. 





CHRISTMAS Musi¢ 


SUNDAY-SCHOOLS, cmorns AND CHRISTMAS | 
ENTERTAINMENTS. 


“CHRISTMAS SELECTIONS.” | 


Extra large for 1880. Contains 16 pages of new songs by 
best authors, and beautiful 


ERESPONSIVE SERVICE.44 | 


Introducing appropriate fh meray readines and music. 
This year’s “ Beiections al) similar collections | 
every ’ Printe on tinted er, red bor- | 
der, with illuminated coves in colors. y $4 per. 
100; single copy, by mail, 5 cts. 


“UNDER THE PALMS,” 


A sacred oratorio for young voices; for Church and | 
Sunday school Apsivenart os and Exhibitions, Scho Schools, 


Christmas, etc. Music b 
Hezekiab Butterworth ti copies ce 23 ett. 


usic is sim; and a was Ses 
m Ba ple joy: a Se west 


JOHN CHURCH & CO., 
66 W. Fourth St, Cincinnati, 








THE MILD POWER 


sCURES# 


HUMPHREYS’ 
Homeopathic Specifics 


Been in general use for 20 years. Every- 
where proved the most Safe, Simple, Eeo- 
nomical and Efficient Medicines known, 
They are just what the people want, sav- 
ing time money, sickness and suffering, 

E 1 Specifi prescription 
of on phim =: ~~ were 

y hercete by pOrussigte © generally. 
pisense (144 yy: ) also bo Tlestreted Gasale Me 


pathic Modh cdicine Co. wr a a all 


New and Beautiful Reward Cards, 


For Sunday and Day Schools, 
OVER 100 KINDS AND DESIGNS. 


ords by | pamulgne Engravings, 


German Transparencies. 


Oll Chromos, Scrap Pictures, Megent of and Soteeeeerate 


Designs ot mas, for 


Extra inducements and samples and price list free 
any teachers or avents sending us thelr aad ~ -” 


~H. BUFFURD'S SONS Manucacturing’ Pu itebe r 


And %5 Broadway, New York. 411 Franklin Street, Boston, 
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APPLETO 


IN OHIO. 





N’S READERS A FAILURE 


“Appleton’s Readers are tumbling out of the schools faster than they were ever introduced.” 


Tried and Discarded. 


DISCARDED at Ravenua.—“At a 
mesting of the Board of Educativn of this city, 
held May 18, 1880, it was resolved by a unan- 
imous vote to discard Appleton’s Readers after 
a test in our schools of almost two years, and 
McGuffey’s Revised Readers were adopted in 
their stead.”--D. N. FURRY, Sec'y of Board. 


DISCARDED at Loudonville,--“ The 
Board of Education of Loudonville, without a 
dissenting vote, rescinded the adoption of Ap 
pleton’s Readers, made August 10, 1879, and 
adopted McGuffey’s Revised Readers.”~-J. B. 
LONG, Secretary. 

DISCARDED at Madison.—‘Appleton’s 
Fifth Reader was put into the hands of the B 
Grammar class last year, but the progress the 
class made was so unsatisfactory that the book 
was discarded. The selections were found to 
be, for the most part, unsuitable to that grade, 
and the ‘Preparatory Notes’ were about ? 
—I, M. CLEMENs, Supt. 

DISCARDEDat Findlay.--Special Dis- 
trict No. 9. “Appleton’s Readers have been in 
use in these schools for the past two years, but 
have not given satisfaction. On Thursday 
evening, July 29, 1880, the Board, by unani- 
mous vote, adopted McGuffey’s Revised rs 
in their stead..—A. G. CROUSE, Supt, 

DISCARDED at North Lewis — 
“Ata reguiar meeting of the Board of Educa- 
tion,: Sept. 16, 1880, Appleton’s Readers were 
discarded and McGuffey’s Revised Readers 
adopted by unanimous vote.”—WM. HUNTER, 
Clerk. 

DISCARDED at New Lisbon.—“Re- 
solved, Thetthe New Lisbon Board of Educa- 
tion adopt McGuffey’s Revised Readers for ex- 
clusive use in the New Lisbon schools in place 
of Appleton's Readers.” 

“The above resolution was adopted by unan- 
imous vow.—JOHN WAY, Clerk 

DISCARDED at Caledonia —" At a reg- 
ular meeting, Sept. 24, 1880, McGuffey’s Re- 
vised Readers were unanimously adopted in 
place of Appleton’s Readers.” —-NOAH LEE, O’k. 

DISCARDED at Noble—‘“We last 
Spring discarded Appleton’s Readers and intro- 
duced McGuffey’s Revised, and I speak for all 
the Districts when I say that we are all well 
pleased with the change, and that we regard 











DISCARDED at Randolph.—0Oct. 20, 
1880. ‘This is to certify that after using Ap- 
pleton’s Readers in our schools one year, our 
Board ata regular meeting, hy a unanimous 
vote, repudiated them, and adopted McGuffey’s 
Revised Readers. 

The Appletons then served an injunction on 
the Board to restrain them from making the 
change. 

The injunction has been vacated by the Judge 
of the Court of Common Pleas, and the change 
has now been mado, much to the satisfaction of 
parents, pupils, teachers and Board. 

W. W. SLAYBAUGH, Prin. 
W. E. SLAYBAUGH, 
KATIE L. LAMBERT. 
JAMES SABIN, Pres. 
GEV. W. DODGE, Treas. 
(G. 0. FRASIER, Clerk of Board. 


DISCARDED at Mineral City.—“ Ap- 
pleton’s Readers were-introduced into the Min- 
eral City schools in Sept., 1879. After using 
them for one year, our Board of Education finds 
that these books do not give satisfaction in the school 
room, and that the teachers, pupils and people gen- 
erally desire achange. Accordingly, at a meet- 
ing held this day, September 18, 1880, the fol- 
lowing resolutions were adopted. 


Resolved, That, we, the Bourd of Education 
of Mineral City, Tuscarawas couaty, Ohio, do 
hereby reconsider and rescind the adoption of Ap- 
pleton’s Readers, and 

Resolved, That we adopt in their stead Mc- 
Guffey's Revised Readers for immediate intro- 
duction into our schools. 

Above resolutions were unanimously passed 
by the following votes. 

Davy—Yes, 
Brinkman—Yes, 
Tracy—Yes. 
WESLEY M. TRAOY, Clerk of School Board. 


DISCARDED at Twinsburg.—“McGuf- 
fey’s Revised Readers were adopted at the last 
regular meeting of our Board of Education, April 
19th, 1880, to take the place of Appleton’s 
Readers introduced in our schools last fell.” 

E. A. PARMELEE, Township Clerk. 


DISCARDED in Ashland, Stark and 
Wayne Counties.—‘‘Though offered at free 


Teachers. 


Board. 


DISCARDEDat Lima,— The agent of Ap- 
pleton's Readers admitting the failure of Appleton's 
Fifth Reader to meet the requirements of the 
schools, made the following extruordinary propo- 
tion: “I will exchange a McGuffey’s Fifth or 
Sixth Reader for an Appleton Fifth Reader, 
and other grades wanting a change [from Ap- 
pleton's Readers] I will change even.” 

(Signed) D. APPLETON & Co, 
Per D. J. Carn, Agent. 

[she above proposition was accepted and Apple- 
ton’s Fifth Reader piscarDED from the public 
schools of Lima, and McGuffey’s Revised intro- 
duced } 

DISCARDEDat Jeromeville. April 28th, 
1880.—‘I used Appleton's Readers in my school 
during the past winter, and having an oppor- 
tunity to judge of their merits, I must candidly 
admit that I have been disappointed in the books. 
They failed to create the interest I had expect- 
ed. My scholars and patrons disliked the 
books very much and were very desirous to 
exchange them for McGuffey’s Revised. After 
a close examination of McGuffey’s Revised 
Readers I have concluded that they are just 
what we want.”—-.J. H. FLETCHER, Zeacher. 


DISCARDED at Brookville.—Apple- 
toa’s Readers soon became very uninteresting and 
were not durable. Weare very much pleased 
with the change to McGuffey’s Revised Read- 
ers’—A. MINNICH, Prin. 


DISCARDED at Burbank.--Burbank 
this day unanimously discarded Appleton’s 
Readers and adopted McGuffey’s Readers (re- 
vised edition.)--E. A. PALMER, President Board 
of Education. 

DISCARDED at Lorain.—"‘One year ago 
Appleton’s Readers were introduced into our 
school. I have been greatly disappointed. The 
lack of lists of words to spell, of definitions, the 
thefgeat step between the 4th and 5th, are 
some of their defects. We havejust discarded 
Appleton’s Readers and introduced McGuffey’s 
Revised.”— J. R. ROGERS, Superintendent. 

DISCARDED at Vermillion. — “This 
village edopted Appleton’s Readers one year 
ago, and after one year’s trial wnanimously 
voted to discard them and adopted McGuffey's 
Revised.” 


DISCARDED at Greenwich —“At a re- 





Significant and Unimpeachable Testimony. 


DISCARDEDat Doylestown —“‘After a 
thorough trial in the two higher departments, 
the Board unanimously voted to discard Apple- 
ton’s Readers and adopted McGuffey’s Revised 
Readers in all the departments.”—J. W. EV- 
ERTS, Sec’y. 

DISCARDEDat Mohicansville —"‘After 
a test of five months Appleton’s Readers have 
been discarded and McGuffey’s Revised Read- 
ers introduced. We have eight teachers in 
our township, and not one of them favors Ap- 
pleton’s after examining McGuffey’s Revised 
Readers.”—S. J. CRITES, Teacher, 

DISCARDED at Marlboro.—“Our Union 
School Boaro, after a year’s thorough trial of 
Appleton’s Reeders unanimously voted them out, 
and adopted McGuffey’s Revised Readers. Our 
teachers generally were much displeased with 
Appleton’s Readers.” — 

E. G. MAYS, & 
G, W. POWELL, Board. 
GEO. E. MANS, et al. 

“The Board of Education of our township, 
after a year's unsatisfaction use of Appleton’s 
Readers, have adopted McGuffey’s Revised. 
Vote, 7 to 1.".—WM. KREIDLER, Clerk. 


DISCARDED at Munson Township, 
Geauga - County.—" We, the ctndersigned, 
teachers of Munson township, do hereby 
humbly petition you to discard Appleton’s 
Readers from our common schools for the fol- 
lowing reasons : 

1, Appleton’s First Reader is deficient in 
reading matter and contains too many repetitions. 

2. The gradation is bad. 

3. The reading matter in Ist, 2d and 3d 
Readers is ‘trashy’ and uninteresting to pu- 
pils; while there is too much fiction ia the 
4th and 5th. All are lacking in moral teaching. 

We further petition[that McGuffey's Read- 


ers be substituted. (Signed). 
W. C. Spaulding, L. P. Rudolp: 
Frank C. Carroll, Mary Tiffany. 
Mary Miller, Esther Laraway, 
Nellie Sawyer, J. A. Church, 
J. W. Fowler, Clara Miller, 
Ida Tiffany, 8. D. Carroll. 


t# Fifty other Townships representing 400 
schools have discarded Appleton's Beaders, 


Appleton's Readers have also been discarded 











Appleton’s Readers as a humbug.”—W. L.| exchange by a trio of their agents, Appleton’s| gular meeting of the School Board of Green-|/rom the public schools of 
STACEY, Principal. Reeders have not received an adoption in Ash- | wich Special School District held this 8th day | Girard, Edinburg, Burbank, 

DISCARDED at Polk.—‘ The School | land county during the last twelve months, and | of June, 1880, it was moved and seconded to| Brecksville, Euclid, Mayfield, 
Board of Polk Village, Asuland County, rescind- | but one in Stark and Wayne counties in 1880. | dtscontinue the use of Appleton’s Readers and | Brimfield, Liberty, Rome, 
ed the adoption of Appletou’s Readers by a| They have been voted out or discarded by ten | adopt McGuffey’s Readers in their stead. Beallsville, Hayesville, Red Haw, 
unanimous vote, May lst, 1880, and adopted | boards in these counties during the past year.”| ‘* Motion carried unanimously."—W. HH. | Mechanicsville, Canaan, Congress, 
MeGuffey’s Revised Readers.”—S, W. EBERT. | — Orrville Crescent. GORHAM, Clerk. Ete. Etc., te, 

GUFFEYS REVISED READERS 
Mc 
HAVE BEEN ADOPTED BY ALL THE LEADING CITIES AND TOWNS IN OHIO, INCLUDING : 

Cincinnati, Columbus, Circleville, Sandusky, Warren, Dayton, Youngstown, Chillicothe, Steubenville, 
Ashtabula, Portsmouth, Hamilton, Zanesville, Wadsworth, Mansfield, Norwalk, Mt. Gilead, McConnellsville, 
Canton, Massillon, Xenia, Uhrichsville, St. Clairsville, W. Liberty, Madison, Dunkirk, Washington C. H., 
Wooster, Piqua, Troy, Elyri Elmore, Covington, Van Wert, Lucas, Galion, 
Fremont, Findlay, Eaton, Hillsboro, Bucyrus, Fostoria, Urbana, Twinsburg, Columbus Grove, 
Newark, Wapakonetta, Ravenna, N. Philadelphia, Kenton. Crestline, Wauseon, New Berlin, Bellefontaine, 
Clyde, Asiand, Polk, Girard, Wilmot, © Orange Village, Dalton, Millersburg, New Straitsville, 
Newburg, Newtown, Doylestown, Ruggles, Gambier, _ ae City, Kilgore, Mineral Point, Castown, 
Conneaut, Brookville, Osnaburg, New London, Mohicansville, redericktown, Utica, Newport, Mt. Li ¥ 
Syracuse, Mt. Washington, Independence, Sciotoville, Greenwich, Hayesville, Westerville, Leesville, Martinsville, 
Lebanon, Orwell, Euclid, Galena, Wheelersburg, Lorain, Red Haw, Freeport, Marion, 
Martinsville, Farmington, Minersville, Piketon, Harrisonville, Hartland, a Pt. Washington, da, 
Middletown, Bloomfield, Darbyville, Cynthiana, Jasper, Lucasville, Vermillion, Augusta, " Miamisburg, 
Cart » Windham, New Vienna, ilksville Wellston, Haverhill, Buena Vista, Cadiz, Cridersville, 
Milford, Marlboro, Miamisburg, Marshfield, Coolville, Sharonville, Waverly, Beallsville, Bradford, 
Bradford, Loudonville, Lockland, Stewarts, Canaanville, Oak Hill, ifornia, Canfield, Nor. Liberty, 
Riverside, Mt. Eaton, Avondale, Long Bottom, Middleport, Hockingport, Hamden, Martin’s Ferry Nevada, 
Cortland, Franklin. n, Lower Salem, Leetart Gayesville, Nelsonville, Granville, Bellmore. 
New Lisbon, Brecksville, Pleas. Valley, Lower Newport, Waterford, em Center, Albany, Bellville, , Rushsylvania, 
Edinburg, Middlebury, mn, Bainbridge, Matamoras, Beverly, Tupper's Plains, Rome, Leipsic, 
Navarre, Piketon, Niles, Hallsville, Bourneville, Grandview, a a Southington, Nor. Lewisburg, 
Hayesville, Kingston, Salineville, Chesterville, Rainboro, Little Hocking, Bladenburg, Mesopotamia, Pleasant Hill, 
Marshallville. Highland, Randsteh. New Petersburg, Martinsburg, Frankfort, Burbank, Greentown, 
Lodi, Vandalia, Nottingham, Wickliffe, Burton, Sinking Sps. Clarksburg, Sabina, Port Clinton, 
Chagrin Falls, Wyoming, Hudson, Charleston, Collinwood, Baltimore, New Market, Cedarville, Carey, 
E. Rockport, Mt. Carmel, Smithville, Mayfield, Macedonia, Amity, ‘ Glendale, onia, 
Waverly, Linwood, Roscoe, Limaville, Se ee Hiram, Jelloway, Westwood, Forest, 
Bainbridge, Malta, Cedarville, W. LaFayette, Ww. ‘ord, Noble, ¥ Zanesfield, 


‘= McGuffey's Readers are in satisfactory use in Eighteen Thousand (18,000) School Districts of Ohio. -23 
VAN ANTWERP, BRACC & CO., Cincinnati and New York. 
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New York, November 20, 1880. 





We have sent bills to all our subscribers 
whose subscriptions ase due or about to ex- 
pire. Please respond promptly. 





Tae Exections.—The results of the elections have been 
that the Republicans have 219 votes in the electoral college 
(185 being a majority) ; in the House of Representatives 
they will have asmall majority ; in the Senate the two 
parties will be tied—the Vice-President, however, can give 
a casting vote in such cases, and as he 1s a Republican the 
Republicans may be said to have the conduct of that body. 
—The question is now being agitated, who shall succeed 
Senator Kernan. The Legislature is Republican, and 
will choose a Republican. Mr. Evarts’ name is men- 
tioned. 





Now and then we get a letter that does our hearts good 
to read. Here is one such; “I began teaching about 
twelve years ago, and I have been at it with encour- 
agement and discouragement ever since. I know I am 
doing good, and mean to keep at it. There are excellent 
school boys and girls and full of interest. We have a 
weekly debating and literary society and many of the 
people come in every month—for we hold monthly re- 
ceptions. This is a country place and the church meets 
here. My scholars sing splendidly. We have an organ 
and outline maps, a small globe, plants at the windows, 
mats and scrapers,’ brooms, a desk, a black board 30 feet 
long, 12 rubbers, 12 pointers, a call bell, a dictionary and 








a water cooler. I have been here two years and when 
I came none of these things (save a broom) was owned. 
The district was totally uninterested. I have done a good 
work and am glad of it. Your Journat is worth its 
weight in gold to me. The Companion helps the scholars 
wonderfully. Yes, there is reality in the New Education; 
may the day come when all shall practice it.” 

So say we all of us. And blessing on men who will 
labor as this one has done. We will say of him “Well 
done, good and faithful teacher.” And we pray for all who 
are following them in the footsteps of the Great Teacher, 
that they may long be spared to work. Faint not, 
brethren. You are ill-paid, you are deemed to be only 
half witted by the money-making men of the world, 
because you will accept such low ways, but your work .is 
of the noblest, you are laying the foundation stones of the 


re, | Universe, 





Mark Hopkins. 


It was his wont while president of Williams Oollege, to 
take the Freshman class in hand at the very outset. They 
had a normal text-book, on hygiene (if I remember aright), 
which was used merely as suggesting topics for advice 
and discussion, and affording unlimited scope for forays 
into any and every fruitful realm of thought. His aim in 
these exercises was, in the first place, to give all desir- 
able counsel as to health of body and mind, modes of 
study, choice of books, aims in life, and moral and 
religious duty; and, secondiy, to draw all members of 
the class into familiar and free conversation, and thus to 
ascertain all that could be learned as to their respective 
abilities, tastes habits, proclivities, and character. In the 
sophomore and junior years, he had, I believe, no stated 
class exercises; but he at times attended recitations in 
the several departments, always participating in the work 
of the hour. The senior class came expressly and chiefly 
under his charge. His aim with them was not so much to 
teach as to invigorate and empower. His class-room was 
an arena for the encounter of mind with mind, for the 
earnest and thorough discussion of the greatest questions 
and the highest interests of humanity,—the president 
acting as moderator, referee, and umpire, guiding the 
course of thought while often seeming to follow it, and 
letting no subject pass without the distinct and strongly 
emphasized expression of his own belief, opinion, or feeling. 
It needs hardly to be said to any who know Dr. Hopkins, 
that his ultimate aim in all this class-work was the for- 
mation of character in the strength and beauty of the 
evangelic model. With him “the Christian is the highest 
stvle of man;” and he deemed himself thoroughly success- 
ful only when his pupils crowned their other attainments, 
by a truly and manly and vigorous piety. 

Dr. Hopkins is no longer the official president of Wil 
liams College. But he still gives instruction in his favorite 
department of ethics, and still makes it embrace whatever 


can minister to the healthy nature cf liberally-educated 
young men.— Harvard Register. 


Will Education Yield Subsistence. 











An education, yes; but what sort of an education? A 
bricklayer’s education, an artisan’s, a farmer's, would in- 
deed help him to earn a living. A college education 


would give him a social advantage, but it would not, in | 


itself, increase his chance of earning a living: it would 
rather diminish it. Our colleges do not, like the French 
and German universities, instruct a young man in the 
bread- winning pursuits; the American colleges are, on the 
contrary, institutions for general culture. I do not take 
up the question here of the amount and value of the cul- 
ture they supply. The point for us to note is that the ed- 
ucated young American who has not a special education as 
a bread winuer 1s worse off, as to his money prospects, 
than the young American who has no college education at 
all. Dig he can not, and to beg he is ashamed. Two of 
the professions at least are fatally overcrowded. The 
United States, with a population not greatly larger than 
that of the German Empire, graduates every year five 
times as many physicians; for the German Empire limits 
the number of its doctors, and we do not limit that of 
ours, Very many of our physicians not only wait years 





for practice, but never get into practice at all. It is much 
the same with the profession of law. In both professions 
there are prizes for a few, and failures, more or less com- 
plete, for the many. The engineering, mining, and other 
scientific professions offer a somewhat better chance, and 
public life, almost neglected as a profession, will attract a 
better class of young men from year to year. But upon 
none of these, save in favored and exceptional cases, as 
where a son succeeds to his father’s practice, can a young 
man depend for fortune, or even for immediate support. 
They, too, offer a certain social dignity. But as a rule it 
is the laborer, artisan, or tradesman that has the better 
chance of supporting himself; it is the educated man that 
has, more frequently, to wait before he can pay his way. 
If, therefore, we educate our sons, it is all the better 
reason why we should provide, not indeed for their in- 
dependence, but some aid during the years which they 
are likely to spend in waiting before they can achieve 
their position. 

lt is to be remembered, too, that these years of waiting 
may become, with such aid, years of scholarly or scientific 
accomplishment, if not of money-making; years of 
strengthened preparation; years that might introdace 
and brighten a career, instead of wasted years that cloud 
or spoil it.—Harper's Magazine. 





ero 


Why Teaching Fails. 


We have in our ranks a large number of teachers con- 
spicuously unqualified who have joined our body simply 
because there was no other art, profession, or trade under 
heaven in which they could find employment. The true 
teacher, after acquiring the necessary knowledge, adopts 
this profession from deliberate choice; and when once 
adopted he enters into its duties with heart and soul; he 
loves and honors his profession, and is always more solicit- 
ous to do honest and faithful work than to win money. 
The class to which I am now referring enters this calling 
not from choice but from necessity—not as a life-long 
work, but does not hesitate to express his contempt and 
dislike for it; he 1s far more solicitious about gaining 
money than about doing good work. If the evil which 
this class causes were confined to themselves there would 
be no need to refer to them here, but the undiscriminat- 
ing mind attaches to the whole profession the errors and 
shortcomings ot its individual members, and thus the in- 
nocent and worthy have to bear the reproach of the guilty 
and unworthy. 

But in the ranks of those who may fairly be deemed 
good teachers there is yet room for great improvement. 
If deficient in knowledge, the teacher, by every attain- 
able means, ought to supply the deficiency. Great 
advances are yearly made in every department of 
knowledge which we have to teach, A teacher once 
efficient, may become hopelessly inefficient if he fails to 
keep himself abreast with the spirit of the age. No 
illustration more striking of this could be giyen than 
the science of chemistry, which in its theoretical part 
at least, has undergone a complete revolution in the last 
twenty years, It conscious of any infirmity of temper 
which would impair bis usefulness, he ought earnestly to 
seek to control and eradicate it. Above all things he 
should strive to avoid falling into ruts—the habit of 
going over the same subjects, year after year, without 
variation, without regard to the varying tempers and 
mental constitutions of ris pupils. We are in greater 
danger of falling into this habit than any other class, and 
hence the greater necessity of being on our guard to avoid 
it. By careful noting our own deficiencies, and by per- 
sistent effort removing them, a teacher has it distinetly in 
his power to become, year after year, a better teacher —he 
can acquire the power to do better work; and it is his 
sacred duty to omit no effort that will tend to promote 
this result.—Pror. W. H. Preasawrs, 











Saw Francisco has some rich citizens as appears by the 
Assessor's list. Leland Stanferd $19,000,000; Charles 
Crocker, $19,000,000; Mrs. Mark Hopkins, $17,000,000 ; 
©. P.R. R. 5o., $10,000,000; J. C. Flood, $10,000,000, 
and so on down, there beirg thirty-four individuals owning 
over $1,000,000. 
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THE SCHOOL-ROOM. 


For the Nzew Yoru Scaoor Jousnrat 
Object Lessons. 


By M. F. 

Object lessons are considered useless by many teachers 
—many are afraid of them. But they are so important in 
imparting knowledge and disciplinizg mental activity that 
every teacher should give them a place in the program 
of siudies, 

Under the guidance of the teacher the pupil must find the 
properties and peculiarities of the object in question, in 
short, shall learn to observe, and thus gain knowledge of 
things. 

Mark, the pupil shall find and you, teacher, have to guide 
him. Therefore, object lessone must not resemble lectures, 
in which you only give, unconcerned about how much of 
it the pupils receive. Nor must the lesson consist of ques- 
tions as, “Do you see? Bo you hear, smell, feel this and 
that? Isit so? Is it notso?” ete., requiring the pupil 
only to anawer, in a mechanical way, yes or no. Request, 
after each answer, any pupil of the class to stata what he 
affirms or denies. 

The aim of the object lesson proper is to im- 
part knowledge on the object in question, to find its prop- 
erties and peculiarities, and thus teach to observe. The 
knowledge gained and the power of observation thus de- 
veloped or strengthened, though in themselves of value, 
reccive their importance inasmuch as they are and should 
be a thorough preparation for higher work, in fact for all 
sciences ; but the real objection to object lessons is to be 
found in the fact that they require actual work on the part 
of the teacher. We cannot—absolutely cannot—in this 
study assign a lesson to a pupil to have it memorized and 
recited, while we leisurely sit in our chairs. In any other 
legson you can do so, but it is impossible in this, 

Agassiz placed the object of study in his pupi:s hand 
requiring him to investigate and find out for himself what 
was to be learned about it. Can we in our common 
schools proceed in precisely the same way? No, our 
pupils have to be prepared for each work, we have to teach 
them to study the object for themselves, and this is the 
great object of object lessons. The future mechanic is to 
judge of a tool, the engineer ofa machine, the agriculturist 
or farmer of an implement, the scientist of an apparatus, 
or of any object in nature, or of art, the critic of an ora- 
tion, a lecture, a treatise, etc. And as we do not know 
what particular pursuit each of the pupils will follow, we 
have to give them the mental outfit as a foundation for 
all branches of practical life, viz., the powers of observations 
and judgment through the agency of object lessons. 

“Impossible !" you exclaim, “what mountains of work 
on the part of teachers and pupils would this require !” 
Therefore: in order to introduce object Jessons in your 
school, and to do justice to them, prepare yourself for— 
hard labor in the school-room / 
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Analysis of Sentences. 


Il, 

The previous article contained sentences coming within 
the scope of most scholars who undertake analysis, This 
series will be continued, introducing various kinds of 
sentences, but none intended to be very difficult. 

10. Very old persons become helpless. 


| persons | become 
| old | helpiess, 


~ Leary 
PUPIL'S EXPLANATION. 
This is a sentence, because———., 
It “ simp. 9 
Its subject is m 
“ predicate is ~ . 
“Old” is an adjunct of the subject, because——~, 
It isa primary adjunct, because it is the main one. 
“Very” isa secondary adjunct because it modifies an- 
other adjunct. 
&. “Helpless” is an adjunct of the predicate b——, 
11. He struck John a very hard blow. 
| John 


blow. 
TS Tie 
PUPIL’S EXPLANATION. 
The explanation will be similar to that given of the 








——_—_ 
e 








| He | struck 





Certain verbs may have two objects if one of these ob- 
jec's grows out of the verb, as “strike a blow,” “gave a 
gift.” 

12, We must bo up in time, 


| We | inust be 
| up 
| in time. 


PUPIL'S EXPLANATION, 
The subject, etc., predicate, and will be explained as in 
No. 10. 
“Up” modifies the predicate “must be” b——, and “in 
time” is a phrase b—— it modifies the words “must be 





up’ b——. 
13. I know him te be an honest man. 
| I | know | him 
oe | to be | man. 





| an | honest 
PUPIL’S EXPLANATION. 

Subject, predicate and object as previously defined. “To 
be an honest man” explains “him”; tells what kind of 
“him” it is; it is an explanatory object—it is a phrase— 
its lerder is— b——. “Man” is the follower. 

14. From bill to hill the mandate flew. 

| mandate 
“Tee 


| flew 
~~ | from hill to hill, 
PUPIL’S EXPLANATION. 

The subject, predicate are explained as in No. 10. “From 
hii] to hill” is a phrase b—— - it modifies few b—-: it 
is a double phrase. 

15, “Make way for liberty !” he cried. 

| he | cried 


| x | make | way 


{ ‘or liberty ! 











PUPIL’S EXPLANATION, 

This is a complex sentence b—-- it has a sentence for 
an object. The object sentence is “Make way for liberty.” 
The subject is “thou,” understood. The other parts will 
be explained like No. 10, 


16. “Take thy beak from out my heart, 
And take thy form from off my door.” 





|_x | take |tek 
/ | from out heart. 
and | my 
‘\ 
|_x_ | take | form 
| from off door. 
- [my 


PUPIL’S EXPLANATION, 

It isa compound sentence because it is composed of two 
simple sentences. The subject’is then understood. 

The predicate is take, B.... 

The object is beak, B..... 

The object is modified by the phrase “from out my 
my heart.” 

The leader of the phrase is “from out” ; there is usually 
but one leader, in this case there are two. 


>< 
><? 
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The Cultivation of the Art of Expression in 
Early Life. 


By J. W. F. 

Teachers should organize literary societies in connection 
with their schools for the especial purpose of training in 
readiness of expression. How few of the graduate: of our 
high schools, even, can make connected and sensible re- 
marks upon any ordinary subject ? How many excellent 
opportunities of doing good in the Sunday school, the 
church, or on the platform are lost, because no atten- 
tion is given in our schools to off hand discussion of many 
subjects appropriate to the age of the pupil? There is a 
great demand to-day for speakers upon scientific and other 
subjects, whichfis not supplied, because of this almost uni- 
versal deficiency in the schools of our country. 

The teacher in a vast majority of cases, totally lacks the 
ability to deliver a short ard spirited address weekly in 
the presence ot the school, or on public occasions when he 
should come to the front. The writer has many a time, 
felé the utmost chagrin because of his inability to speak 
extemporaneously when there has been an urgent need 
for his aid in a public meeting. Many persons possess 
the information sufficient to make an interesting talk 
upon almost any time, but the Jack of training has made 
them timid and modest to such a degree that no pressure 
can induce them to express their thoughts in public. 

But this weaknesss may be overcome. How? By the 
organization of societies of the young who shall meet 











enth sentence, except that the verb has two objects, 


weekly for the express purpose of cultivating the art of 


expression. Short essays, or recitations may be delivered, 
to give Variety to the entertainment. A member leads off 
upon some interesting subject and opens up a field for the 
display of the argument. The teacher is present and 
should be the spirit of the occasion. All are encouraged 
to speak even though for but a minute and after a few 
meetings a spirit of inquiry and investigation 1s aroused 
which will lead to permanent good. A confidence and 
fluency of speech may be gained which will continue with 
its possessor through lite. The teacher should frequently 
divide a subject into its various beads with the aid of the 
society and thus lead them to orginality in their 
productions. Having tried the above system in my 
school last year, I can heartily, recommend it to my fellow 
teachers, 





For the New Yorx ScHoon JOURNAL. 
Lessons in Elocution. 





The teacher will do well to have numbers of large sheets 
of paper and copy on them, a variety of paragraphs. 
These should be of sufficient size to be seen across the 
room easily. These can be used to develop the roices 
as well as to give a correct idea of delivery. Let the 
teacher stand with pointer in hand before the school 
and recite a line properly; then, in an energetic tone 
say, “now every voice.” Thus he goes on line after line. 
Then he gives sepatate pupils an opportunity. Pupils can 
be called to the platform to recite the paragraphs after 
they have learned how to do it properly. If there are 
several paragraphs and they are short, call several pupils 
and let one write, then another, until all are finished. 


EXAMPLES IN HIGH AND LOW. 
“ Make way for liberty!” he cried, 
Then ran, with arms extended wide, 
As if his dearest friend to clasp; 
Then spears he swept within his grasp. 
“Make way for liberty!” he cried; 
Their keen points crossed from side to side; 
He bowed among them like a tree, 
And thus made way for liberty. 
—JAMES MONTGOMERY. 
Eternity |—thou pleasing, dreadful thought! 
Through what variety of untried being, 
Through what new scenes and changes must we pass | 
The wide, the unbounded prospect lies before me ; 
But shadows, clcuds, and darkness, rest upon it. 
— ADDISON. 
Liberty ! Freedom! Tyranny is dead !— 
Run hence, proclaim, cry it about the streets. 
° —SHAKSPEARE. 

We spend our years like a tale that is told The days of our 
years are three-score years and ten; and if by reason of 
strength they be four-score years, yet is their strength labor 
and sorrow; for it is soon cut off, and we fly away. 

—BIBLE, 
He conquers the current, he gains on the sea,— 
Ho, where is the swimmer like Charlie Machree. 
—Wiuiay J. Hoppa. 
Hushed the people’s swelling murmur, 
Whilst the boy cries joyously ; 
“Ring!” he shouts, “Ring! grandpapa, 
Ring! vh, ring for Liberty!” 
“Down! down!” cried Mar, ‘‘ your lances down | 
Bear back both friend and foe! 
—WattTer Scorr. 
My fate cries out, 
And makes each petty artery in this body 
As hardy as the Nemean lion’s nerve.— 
Still am I called ;—unhand me gentlemen :— 
I say, away—Go on, I'll follow thee. 
—SHAKSPEARE. 
No! thus I rend the tyrant’s chain, 
And fling him back a boy’s disdain ! 
—ANN 8. STEPHENS. 

The British advance. “Now upon the rebels, charge! ” 
shouts the red-coat officer. They spring forward at the same 
bound. Look! their bayonets almust touch the muzzles of 
their rifles. At this moment the voice of the unknown rider 
was heard: “ Now let them have it! Fire!” 

—CHARLES SHEPPARD. 
Tue Children’s Aid Society are deing a wonderful and 
good work. There are thosefin the Public Schools that 
once looked down on this Christian Agency for elevating 
and improving the poor children. Mark the teachers of 
those schools, They are full of life, they take educational 
journals, they hold meetings and keep abreast of the times. 
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Penmanship, 


By Prorgssor Saurrvck. 

[The following most valuable suggestions as to the 
methwds ot teaching penmanship were given to the teach- 
ers of the Children’s Aid Society, at a meeting which they 
hold regularly for self-improvement. At the close a vote 
of thanks was passed by ac.lamation.] 

When I go into a school room the teacher shows me 
the best copy books ; I then ask for the poorest one. The 
teacher is to be judged by the poorest work he does. All 
teaching should aim at the lowest, should come within 
reach of the poorest. 

When in Pittsburg, I visited a school in company with 
one of its officers. He said: ‘If it’s ina boy to write, he 
will. If it’s rot, he won't.” He pointed to a boy and said 
“Teach that boy, and I'll believe any one can be taught.” 

This boy was writing in a book having two rulings. His 
letters slanted every way and touched neither top or bot- 
tom line; he said he could do it no better, I told him I 
wanted him to do me a favor by writing a single word and 
have the letters touch the top and bottom ruling. Instead 
of one word I tound he had written four lines. I said: 
“TI told you to write but one.” “Yes,” said he, “I did, 
but I didn t like it, and wanted to make it better.” I told 
him to write one more and then bring it to the teacher. 
He did. She asked in astonishment, “Did you write that?” 
He was proud of it. I merely pointed out a little thing 
for him to do, and he did it. Put your iastraction within 
reach of the lowest. 

A teacher needs to impress on every pupil that the eye 
of the teacher is on him, the same as if he was alone. He 
cannot actually see every child but he can see their work, 
and mark his estimate of it, and correct his errors. To 
accomplish this let us take up the practical work of the 
class-room. A common fault of beginners is to bear down 
hard on the pen. When in passing along I see this I put 
on the top of the page, a light mark | , meaning ‘ ‘write 
lighter.” If they do not touch the top or bottom line I 
put two parallel lines. If the slope of the let¢ers is not 
correct, I put a slanting mark thus \. If the letters are 
too near together, or too far apart, or they are irregularly 
grouped, I put across x. I take their books at the end 
of a recital and note the characteristics. On the next day 
I ask of all who had a certain mark (those slanting wrong, 
for example) to stand up and look at their books. T ask 
them for their opinion as to whether the mark is right or 
not, as I admit my hability to err. They are sensitive to 
this criticism. But mind, it won't do to be too critical or 
find too much fault. I seek an opportunity to praise. When 
I see improvement in the copy 1 make a mark at the bot- 
tom. The same mark at the bottom as at the top means 
improved in that respect. They are qualified tu find such 
marks, 

The first thing is to hold the pen right. Tracing books 
are made for this. Their proper ,use is aot to teach the 
formation of letters but how to hold the pen and hand, in 
going over the tracing. If you tell them how to do this, 
and then teil them to write, they at once knuckle down to 
it with cramped fingers and hands, trying to make a good 
letter. But first let them use a dry pen until they can 
hold it easily and bring his book into a position co suit the 
slant he wants to give. That is train to hold the pen be- 
fore writing with ink. 


The Primary Class. 


WRITING LESSONS. 
How shall we interest these little folks in the writing 


lesson? Let them write. 

Children like to talk, and next to talking comes this 
wonderful sign-language, writing. Let the little fulks 
write often to learn to write, as you let them talk often to 
learn to talk, and read often to learn toread But when 
you hear them talk or read, you are ready to prompt 
them, so that they will not fall into wrong practice. 
They need just the same care on your part wien they 
write. Watch their fingers. Prompt them when they 
make the written signs, as you do when they make the 
spoken ones. Writien language should follow very close 
to spoken language, with the child He has to repress his 
voice in a great measure when in school. His mind is 
bubbling over. Let some of this mental energy work out 
of his fingers. Let him write as often as you can; never 
to tire him; never in a hap-hazard way; but under eye, 
with care, with thought, with interest. 

I know of no elementary branch, into which more hfe 
and interest can be put, than the writing. It gives children 

mething real to do, It is visible. Above all, it cap be 











read, A child's first writing is to him truly wonderful. 
Do not confuse the child's mind with theoretical analysis, 
nor give him fragments of letters to write. The favorite 
method of teaching seems to be, first, a wearisome prac- 
tice on elementary lines and fragmenis of letters; next, a 
tedious drill on isolated letters and disconneeted words; 
and finally a monotonous procession of copy-book saws 
and proverbs. This dull routine bas robbed writing of its 
highest charm as a medium of expressing thought, and has 
placed the greatest obstacles in the way of both teacher 
and pupil. How would it seem in reading, if for many 
months, the child was required solely to articulate letters, 
syllables, and words, disconrected from any thought? 
Whatever might be his gain in enunciauion, would be at 
the expense of all natural effort and interest. 

Make the “writing more a natural process. Give your 
pupils at the start a complete idea, a whole letter. As 
soon as they have learned a few letters, let them build up 
little words; and as early as possible, let them write, easy 
phrases and sentences. Let children write thoughts as you 
let them read thoughts; and give them something inter- 
esting to write, as you give them*something interesting to 
read, Their writing thus becumes a language to them, the 
same as their reading and speaking. 

Talk to the children a great deal about writing. Tell 
them about the letters, so that they will feel acquainted 
with them, Help them to see how much like the printed 
signs the written ones are. Write the letters on the black- 
boards, and attract the {eye of every pupil by what you 
say about tham. 

The analagies between different letters will be a fruitful 
theme. We take the little dotted letter first, and study 
it, and whea the children once learn to :nake it, they have 
only to double it, and leave off the dot, and they have a 
second letter, wu. Then, again, the teacher takes small n, 
and shows the children the two parts of the letter. They 
learn to know these parts, and how to make the letter 
from them. The teacher tells them if they just double 
the first part of mn, and add to this the last part, they will 
have anvther letter, small m. 

In this way, children wiil get to be as sure of each letter 
they write as they are of each word they speak. It is 
possible to educate their minds far ahead of their fingere ; 
but the latter will catch up, and will soon do better work 
for the child's knowing more about it. Tilustrate freely on 
the black-board ; associate pleasant ideas with the letters; 
make the writing always a recreation to the child—never 
a task.—Primary Teacher. 


* 
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Lessons in Etymology. 


Among the first lessons in language to be given to pu- 
pils when they reach the Third Reader are those pertain- 
ing to the stravtare of words, as in a course of about three 
months. 

Let the teacher write on the black-board ar, er, ir, and 
give definitions (explaining ster, as in songster); then fol- 
low with art (explaining art asin braggart); then dom, 
(explaining seldom); then en (explaining driven); then ed 
(explaining wicked); then est, then fold (explaining sovfold) ; 
then ful, then hood and ship (explaining flagship); then ing 
then ish, then Jess, then let, then like and ly; then ment: 
then ness, then th (explaining month, birth, earth); then 
teen, ty and y. A good method is for a pupil to go to the 
black-board and exemplyfy the suffix as follows: 

Ar denotes one who does. Examples: 

Beggar; beginner, actor, waiter, &c. He will explain 
as follows: 

Ar is a suffix because it is a syllable added to the end 
of a word to modify or change its meaning, as it denotes 
one who does. Beggar denotes one who begs. There must 
be two g's because words of one syllable double the last let. 
ter if it is consonant preceded by a single vowel, on taking 
a suffix beginning with a vowel. 





Tue worst education that teaches self-denial is better 
than the best that teaches everything else and not that. 
--Joun STERLING. 

Next in importance to freedom and justice is populor 
education, without which neither justice nor freedom can 
be permanently maintained.—J. A. Ganrretn. 

Tur island is Australia. The highest mountai 
Brerest. “The Hs 2 


longest range, Andes. The largest ocean, 
Pacific. The lake, Superior. The most populoas 
empire, China, most country, 
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Kindergarten Education. 


ey 
’ By Jomw Kravs axp Manta Kravs-Bortre. 

Freebel’s me*hod, as we have seen in the last article, 
has nothing arbitrary about it. It tempts forth the self- 
activity, which takes every various form, and gives all the 
freshness and variety to human thought. It ought to 
begin so early as to preclude that production of evil which 
must needs take place if the taculties are left to run into 
wild disorder, or to rust in idleness and stupidity. To 
develop the senses, says the Kindergarten Manual, is not 
to indulge or pamper them, but to discipline them, and 
accustom them to serve the mind. It is the beginning of 
intellectual development ; and moral development is also 
impossible without the discipline of the senses.” The 
first three years of lif: are the academic triennism, after 
which the gate of the soul, language, is first opened. A 
right training within these three years would render an 
after-period of unlearning, of the correction of errors, un- 
necessary. For the child—yet in its native innocence, 
speechless and inaccessible to verbal contamination—the 
most essential things are, in these three years, deter- 


mined. 
Froebel as an educator begins at the beginning. In his 


great work, “On the Education of Man,” he takes even 
into consideration the circumstances of the child during the 
period which precedes the Kiudergarten age, and gives 
many valuable hints to guide the mother, who is nature’s 
deputy and helper, for the first three years of life. The 
Kindergarten proper is intended for children ot between 
three and seven yearsofage. Froebel indicates its purpose 
briefly : To take the oversight-of children before they are 
ready for school life; or exert an influence over their 
whole being in correspondence with its nature; to strengthen 
their bodily powers ; to exercise their senses ; to employ 
the awakening mind ; to make them thoughtfully acquaint- 
ed with the world of nature and of man; to guide their 
heart and soul in a right direction, and lead them to the 
Origin of all life and to union with Him. 

Freebel has recognized as no one else has done before 
him, the needs of the child in the earliest stages of its life, 
aid at the same time discovered the means of satisfying 
those needs. How are these needs of the child to be 
known? By its manifestations, those which especially 
characterize childhood; its spontaneous acts, which are 
most fully shown in the plays of children. Every child, 
at least every healthy child, plays) Play isthe only vol- 
untary action of which it is capable. A child who does 
not play, or is prevented from playing, ceases to be 
growing child, and beco:nes a stunted man. It is a law 
for a child to play ; for what any species always repro- 
duces, what is a constant characteristic of that species, 1s 
a law. All plants produce flowers, all birds build nests, all 
children play. “Deep meaning oft lies in childish play.” 
Froebel studied the child's body and soul, and he found a 
keynote fer the knowledge of the first instincts of the 
child’s soul. The free instinctive activity of the child's 
soul makes itself known in play, end nature gave this in- 
stinct to the child that it might develop bodily and men- 
tally. The yourg and healthy child must play, and play 
is its work ; and therefore through play, ée. intelligent 
play, our first training must reach the child, both bodily 
and mentally. This isdone by various means, for instance, 
by simple little games with the limbs of the body, and 
particularly by the activity of the hands, and through this 
children receive a knowledge of things, or of the elements 
of knowledge, and observation is awakened by what 
attracts the child's attention. Ready-made playthings 
hinder childish activity, and train to laziness and thought- 
lessness, and hence are much more injurious than can be 
expressed. The impulse to activity then turns to destruc- 
tion of the ready-made things, and becomes at last a real 
spirit of destcuctiveness. Also merely mechanical work of 
the children, that which is done without exciting the im- 
aginative faculties, is likewise injurious because thereby 
the intellect becomes inactive. Froebel’s method aims to 
give nothing but the material for play. The transform- 
ing of this material, wherein play and work consst, is 
done accordinggto law in a free, inventive, productive 
manner. 

Just there, where the critic commonly atiacks the 
Kindergarten, lies its highest value. It is thought by many 
that Froebel gives to all chiliren the same materials, pre- 
pared beforehand, so that they may make use of them ; and 








that he obliges them to draw trom these materials deter- 
mined and foreseen results. But this would trammel all 
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individuality. We do observe in many Kindergariens a 
disposition to make patterns and prepare elaborate mate- 
rials for the children ; but this is a deviation which annuls 
Froebel’s principles. His method is very opposite. The 
child receives only simple material, which he can trans- 
form, or compose into new forms within the limits of,their 
nature. Is it of importance that the Kindergartner 
should be thorougbly imoued with the Kindergarten prin- 
ciples. The individuality of children is neither constrained 
nur fettered when the Kindergartner knows how to lead 
them to appropriate use of materials suitable to the 
purpose. Nothing is more difficult to set forth in Froebel’s 
method, nor more important to be comprehended, than the 
application to children’s plays of the most general law of 
creation. But it is absolutely necessary to see how this 
application is made by the children, in order to appreciate 
the value of the method. The true Kindergarten is an 
ideal world for the child. In the Kindergarten the idea is 
realized which indicates the beginning and progress of 
mankind’s culture ; viz., first comes necessity with its de- 
mands ; by and by one arrives at the comtorts, luxuries, 
ete., of civilized life. Mankind made its first experiences 
actively in experimenting, é.¢., working. The child must 
begin similarly in order to rise by degrees to the height 
of the point of view of presezt society, Mankind, from 
the rudest beginnings of work, arrived gradually to the 
expression of the beautiful, to art, and this led to science. 
The child shalljfirst form its heart and character by its 
will becoming active before school commences. 


ooo? 
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Elementary Lessons in Electricity. 











By Pror. Curr W. Meyer. 

Electricity is comparatively little understood because it 
is taught in high schools only. It is a mistake that is wide- 
spread to delay science-teaching to this stage; it should be 
a part of the regular course of the district and grammar 
schools. The objection that has been made has been to the 
expensiveness of the apparatus. To remove this I have 
devised a new and cheap apparatus—in fact one that can 
be owned by any teacher if he is really in earnest to open 
the realms of science to the pupil; and this will exhivit all 
of the material facts of electricity. 

The apparatus consists ot ; 

An electrical plate machine, with presure conductor, 
capable ot furnishing a one and a half-inch spark. 

Leyden jar with discharger. 

Set of bells on stand 

Pithball electrometer with metallic sphere on insulated 
stand. 

Head of Medusa on insulated stand. 

Electrical cannon. 

Electrical orrery on insulated stand. 

Box of amalgam. 

Ohair, and Manual on Electricity (an elementary guide 
to practical experiment.) 

The above apparatus is arranged in a neat wooden box 
on the base of which the electrical machine is set up when 
required, while the apparatus is thus well-protected from 
dust if not used. The price for the complete set is $15 
net, <A few pieces may be added to the above collection 
if the teacher desire, such as a vacuum tube, bottle of 
flower of sulphur and red lead mixed, and muslin gauze, a 
lightning rod, hard rubber disk, etc., which could be fur- 
nished for about $3. 

Here we havejan apparatus by which more than twenty- 
two most amusing experiments can be performed, touca- 
ing all the laws discovered of frictional electricity. It will 
illustrate ; 

1, Electric attraction ; 2. electric repulsion; 3. the ex- 
istence of two kinds of electricity, negative and positive; 
4. electrical neutralization ; 5. induction by electricity ; 6. 
conduction ; 7. insulativn; 8. the electric spark and brush 
of light; 9. the condensed spark from the Leyden jar; 
10. the shock through the body: 11. the shock passing 
through a number of persons; 12, the hair to stand on 
end; 13, the action of the electric bells; 14. the hygro- 
matic state of the atmosphere; 15. the measurement of 
electricity; 16. the explosion of gas mixed with atmos- 
pheric air; 17. the heating power, by igniting gun powder, 
ether, alcohol, ete. ; 18. lighting the ordinary illuminating 
gas; 19. electric light in vacua, exhibition ot diffuse light; 
20. the action of points, escape of the electric fluids; 21, 
the brief discharge of the electric spark, its rapid travel ; 
22. Lichtensberg's Figures, the germ*of Cladris, acoustical 
figures. 


how the pkenomena are to be produced. He should prac- 
tice by bimself until he can periorm the experiments with 
readiness. 

One result wil: be that through your)object teaching 
you will increase the number of such parents who take 
delight in trying to satisfy the thirst tor knowledge in their 
little ones. You have a beneficial influence upon father 
and mother, you educate them. 

This is my experience during [more then twenty years’ 
hard labor in the schoul-room, and now I do not know of 
any greater pleasure, than when my little girl of six comes 
home from the kindergarten and tells me with joyful 
countenance, “ A new song! A new poem! We learned 
something about flowers to-day!” and so forth, thus re- 
producing and explaining the instruction received. 





Figure 1 skows the machine, a round glass plate 8 inches 
in diameter. 

Figure 2 shows the Leyden jar. The spark discharges 
from the upper loop, which is connected with the inside 
coating of the jar. 

A pleasing experiment is to charge the Leyden jar by 
revolving the glass plate. A powerful shock can be ob- 





tained when the jar is filled to its full capacity, charging it 
with from 39 to 40 revolutions. Several persons may join 
hands, the first person holding the jar on its outside coat- 
ing, while the last one touches the loop of the jar finally. 
The shock will pass through all of them if the connection 
from one person to another is made properly. 





To set the bells ringing , attach the chain from the hook 
of the bell apparatus to the prime conductor of machine. 


. 








When the glass plate is revolved, the clapper will alter- 
| nately be attracted and repelled, producing .a continuous 
ruging. This experiment illustrates the action of attrac- 
tion and repulsion. 

Connect the chain on the upper glass hook, aua 








es * 


When the machine is operated the large spheres will be 
positively electrified, also the pith balls; the latter are 





consequently repelled, fly out and remain supported in 
space. 





Connect the chain from the conductor with the metallic 
hook on the glass stem, and place the two spheres on the 
point, as shewn in Fig. 7, Operating the machine, the 
two spheres will rotate, illustrating the annular motion of 
the earth round the sun. 

A variety of other exneriments may yet be performed 
with the aid of the small, yet powerful electrical machine 
and its accompanying Leyden jar. 

The teacher with this apparatus could give several pleas- 
ing and instcuctive lectures. fIf it be eaid the trustees will 
not purchase such an apparatus, we may ask why may not 
the teacher ownJ,it himself? For further information 
concerning this apparatus, address: Prof. Curt W. Meyer, 
182 Broadway, New York. 





Tere has recently been established a new association 
under the name of Society for Political Education, non- 
partisan in its character and, in the best sense, national in 
its scope. The society is to be managed by an executive 
committee of twenty-five members selected from different 
sections of the United States, many of them being experts 
in different departments of the study of social and political 
science. Its executive committee, which is not yet filled 
up, now comprises Prof. W. G. Sumner of Yale College, 
New Haven; Hon. David A. Wells of Norwich, Conn. ; 
Charles Francis Adams, Jr., of Boston, Mass. ; George 8. 
Coe, Horace White, George Haven Putnam, R. R. Bowker, 
E. M. Shepard and R. L. Dugdale of New York city ; 
Franklin MacVeagh and M. L. Scudder, Jr., of Chicago, 
Ill; Gen. Bradley T. Johnson of Richmond, V».; Hon. 
John H. Ames of Lincoln, Nebraska; A. Sydney Biddle 
of Philadelphia, Pa.; A. Mitchell of New Orleans, La. ; 
Geo. Mason of Galveston, Texas ; and Peter Hamilton of 
Mobile, Ala. The society has selected as a course of read- 
ing for the first year Nordhoff’s “Politics for Young Amer- 
icans,” Prof.{Perry’s “Introduction to Political Economy,’ 
Johnson’s “History of American Politics,” and McAdam’s 
“Alphabet in Finance.” Next year another set of books 
will be selected, and it is planned to extend the Library 
gradually according to the growth of the society, until 
attention shall have been given to the whole range of 
subjects comprised under social science. Those interested 
can communicate with R. L. Dugdale, 79 Fourih avenue, 
New York. 





Recoutect that trifles make perfection, and that perfec- 





I will i!lustrate some of these. The manual will explain the other end of chain connect with the prime conductor. tion is no trifle—Mronagn ANGELO. 
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EDUCATIONAL NOTES. 


NEW YORK CITY. 

The Commissioners met Nov. 17. 

Mr. Manniere offered a resolution that the election of 
assistant Supts. be taken up at the next meeting, inquir- 
ing whether any change should be made in the salaries of 
the Assistant Surerintendents, Referred to Finance Com- 
mittee, ( 

The City Supt , reported in reference to the examina- 
tions for the City and Normal Colleges. To explain the 
following facts ;— 





No. applicants to City College. 915 
a“ “ “ ts adm tted. 483 
Percentage admitted. 53 
No. applicants to Normal College. 806 
= * “ “ admitted. 646 
Percentage admitted, 80 


He says:—that the number of admissions to both col- 
leges increases in rotation of the time spent by the pupils 
in the first grammar grade. That the average age of the 
girls was almost one year greater than that of the boys; 
that some of the examples proposed for the examination at 
the City College in arithnuretic and algabra were unusual'y 
difficult ; that the requirements by the examiners of City 
Coilege, have not been uniform, while they are so in the 
Normal College. He recommends the examination here 
after to be in the studies of the First Grammar Grade, 
and tat the question be identical. Also that the course 
of study be made more simple, practical, particularly in the 
higher grades, that while a certain number of lessons and 
a certain amount of time be required in Reading, Spelling, | 
Pennmarship and Arithmetic, the principals be allowed to 
make arrangments at their own discretion as to the other 
studies, 

The City Supt. sent in his report for the month of Oc- 
tober. Examinations had been made in the Corporate 
Schools: No. of pupils 3,791, No. in attendance 3,495; 
No. teachers 74. With six exceptions the instruction is 
good or excellent; the discipline commendable in all cases 
except three; thejgeneral managment either is good or ex- 
cellent. The schools of the children's Aid Society number 
21; the pupils 4.016, attendance 3,140, teachers 63. The, 
inspection and discipline are reported as excellent. The 11 
schools of the American Female Guardian Society have 
2,101 pupils and 42 teachers. The management instruc- 
tion and discipline are reported as satisfactory in every 
respect. 

During the month, 124 classes have been examined, 8 
are reported fair, (5 of these in sixth ward) 54 good and 62 
excellent. 

The aggregate enrollment is 130,345 

‘i daily attendarce. 119,812 

The Mayor made the following appointments as Com- 
missioners 

David Wetmore, 

Stephen A. Walker. 

Henry P. West. 

Ferdinand Traud. 

Edward C. Donnelty. 

Frederick W. Devoe. 

Gilbert H. Crawford. 

And the following as Inspectors. 

Julius Berliner, in place of Dennis Keenan. 

Charles Drexheimer, " A. 8. Hunter. 

William C. Smith, W. H. Grace. 

Henry Allen, of the same. 

R, A. Cunningham, etait 





the 


in of 


place same. 


“ 
“ “ 
“ “ 


“ “ 


B. F. Watson. 
B. F. Manniere. 


“ 


B. B. Atterbury, * " « - 
J. Fleischhauer, a es P. F. Maginn. 
J. H. Faile, " " of the same. 


At the meeting there were present Supts. Jasper, Cal- 
kins, Inspectors Perkins, Fanning, McMullen. Principals | 
Williamson, Hudson, Babcock. The Publishing houses, 
were represented by Messrs Baker and Perkins. 

ELSEWHERE. 

Canapa.—We have three grades of teacher's certificates. 
No. 1. With the classes A. B.C. ; No. 2. With two classes 
A. B.; No. 3. With one class, That is six grades; No. 1, 
being the highest. The examinations are of two kinds 
non-professional and professional. If a person desires to 
enter the profession, he first passes the 3d non-professional. 





He then attends a O,unty Model School for 2 months to 
receive professional training. (There is one model schpol 
for each county in the province. They ae Public Schools 
specially equipped for the work by having teachers of t 1 
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ported by goverument.) At the end of this term they 
pass a professional examination and receive a 3d class 
certificate. While attendmg the M. S., they receive 
lectures on teaching, management, etc., etc., and are re- 
quired to practice on the classes under the direction of 
the regular teachers. Any one showing serious lack of 
“aptitude to teach” is “plucked.” This certificate is good 
for 3 years in the county, where granted. At the end of 
that time, if they wish to continue in the profession they 
pass the non-proiessicnal 2d, and attend the Normal 
School, 3mos. We have two norraals, one at Ottawa and 
one at Toronto. These schools are wholly engaged in the 
work of giving higher professional training. None are 
granted certificates who exhibit incompetence for the 
work. A 2d class is good for the province and for 
life. After obtaining a 2d and teaching 5 years, the 
teacher may proceed to obtain a lst. of which he must 
get Ist C., before being allowed to obtain Ist B., or Ist A, 


The examiostion is very severe. After passing it, he is 


expected to attend one year at the Normal for futher pro- 
fessional training when he came out a fully fledged Ist 
class teacher. None but lst class men can become Prin- 
cipals of Model Schools, and none but Ist A. men can 
obtain the position of Inspector of Public Schools, which 
is usually a permanent position. It is only during the past 
years that we have had County Model Schools for train- 
ing 3d class teachers. Since the establishment of the M. 
S., a wonderful improvement is observable. They were 
the “missing link” of our system. Having lately held the 
position of Principal of one of these M. S., I am able to 
speak from experience of their benefits, The general 
standing of our schools is rapidly advancing, I am happy 
to say, and I think I am safe in saying that our school 
system as a whole is without a superior. Judging by your 
reports we are ahead of N. Y.; but I regret to say that 
still a large proportion of our teachers are indifferent to 
their work D. H. Lent. 








LETTERS. 


Jo the Editor of the New Yonex Scuoon Jovrnay; 


Abcut three months ago I received a copy of your edu- 
cational journal by mistake. I read it carefully and 
decided to try it, although I am a subscriber for our 
local journal. I must express my pleasure in receiving 
such an able and “live” paper. I have personally derived 
much benefit from it in the short time I have been a sub- 
scriber. We need more of such papers, I am one of those 
who try to be abreast of the times, although I am but 
young in the profession. D. H. L. 








KELLOGG’S SCHOOL MANAGEMENT. 
To the Editor of the New Yorx Scuoot Journar: 

I have carefully read the advance sheets of your new 
book on “Schooi Management” and am strongly ir- 
pressed with the belief that the book is fruitful with 
suggestion, and that it will be exceedingly belpful to 
teachers. To the young and inexperienced it will prove a 
valuable guide. I hope the book will find its way into 
the hands of thousands of those who are struggling in the 
face of of innumerable obstacles to reach a higher standard 
of skill and influence. Ww. F. Pascrs. 

Superintendent of Schools, Winona, Minnesota. 





To the Editor of the New Yorx Scuoor Journav: 

I am in weekly receipt of the Journat; absorb all I can 
from it and return $2.09 and my,thanks. This county is 
quite well settled, a railroad running across the county 
both north and sozth end east and west. 
we have 101 schools, beside the several graded schools. 


Salary from $25 per month in the country districts to $75 


in the towns. Teachers are plenty, such as they are, and 
while we have some excellent we have not enough com- 
petent ones. A great many come here thinking “surely 


I have found a place now where I can be a leader ;’ but 
Nebraska is not settled by fools. Weare able to puta 


value on every one ; so I warn ail partiss who from lack 
of energy, skill or ability have failed in the Kast as teach- 
ers, that this isa poor place to come to, We have a regular 
course of study in this county, and we believe it helps to 
systematize and unify the work. 
work io reading, writicg, etc., which is mapped out in 
course of study to be accomplished in all our schools, it is 


, taught in this county that it is of more value to our schools 


that a teacher is able to arouse and feed thought, to create 
a thirst for knowledge which shall cause the pupils to be 


In the county 


Bat in addition to this 


7 


than that they may be able to master the centents of cer- 
tain text books or of all of them. ‘They may go through 
school life, and get a fair knowledge of the various branches 
tanght, but if there has been a failure to create that love 
for study that will grow with their growth tand increase 
with their years, their school life has been a failure, Edu- 
cation can not be accomplished in the few short years of 
our school life. The first object should be to teach the 
children how to study or think. See that they acquire 
habits of study or thought and a love forit. Respectfully, 
T. L. Drxon. 











Friend, Saline Co., Nebraska, 


EDUCATIONAL MISCELLANY. 


Fer the New Yorx Sconoon Jovrwat. 


The Schoolmaster Abroad. 














By Joun Oaxtay. 

The third day of our journey in the Rocky Mountains 
brought us into Purgatory Pass; for aft«r leaving Chicken 
Bill’s Mine, the road was one of the steepest, crookedest, 
rockiest, Justiest and most tormenting that I ever traveled. 
As I felt no inclination to be shaken to pieces, I got out. of 

| the hard-riding, springless wagon, and followed in its 

wake. After traveling five hours we reached the highest 
point of the pass, and met the stage coach bound east to 
Fairplay. 

The way-worn and dusty looring travelers inquired of 
us if there were any prospects of Suinieg something to 
eat farther on. 

We told them that the nearest place to obtain food was 
at Fairplay, twenty miles eastward, and that was the end 
of the stage-coach route. They shouted at aud bantered 
us, and threatened to upset our wagon, if we did not give 
them more room to pass by. 

Everybody you meet among the mountains is ready to 
beg or buy a part of your provender, 

Then afier reaching the head of Purgatory Pass, we 
stopped to give rest to our jaded team. A few rods to the 
right was a snow bavk, and all bands began to throw 
snow-balls, It certainly was a novel sight to see men 
snow-balling each other on a bright afternoon in the latter 
part of June, Getting under way in due time, our driver 
told us that by to-morrow evening we would be in Lead - 
ville. 

The next morning we debouched into the Arkansas 
Canyon, one of the grandest amoung the Rocky Moun- 
tains. Mount Massive on the left towered above all other 
peaks, a monarch of nountain sublimity and loftiness. It 
is over 14,000 feet above the sea, 

For hours we observed the majestic proportions Mount 
Lincoln as we crossed the South Park at the head of 
Platte Canyon, its sharp cones piercing the blue vault; 
its altitude 14,300 feet. But Mount Massive although not 
quite so lofty, yet seemed more regal in bulk and form. 
From whatever point we viewed it, the sides were decked 
with feathery clouds, and its splendid pinnacle reflecting 
the sunlight sheen of those Colorado skies. 

We were now in one of earth's paradises. The canyon 
here is a mile wide, and lofty niountains walling it in, to 
shut ont the cold winds of winter. The Arkansas River, 
bubbling over golden sands, while spreading far and wide 
over green, rich, lawn-like pasture lands, its surface dotted 
with neat ranches. This pictare of rural loveliness was a 
refreshing contrast to our late experience in rough moun- 
tain journeying. But as we pushed forward, the vision 
was rendered sweeter, livlier and more charming, as the 
spreading glories of the Tennessee Park spread to the 
view a few miles beyond, and near to the little village of 
Malta, a suburban part of Leadville. 

Such a stream had Tennyson in his mind's eye, when he 
wrote ; 


“ With many a curve my banks I fret, 
By many a field and fallow; 
And many a fairy foreland set 
With willow, weed, and mallow. 
I chatter, chatter as | flow 
To join the brimming river ; 
For men may come, and men may go, 
But I go on forever |” 

At Malta the road curved around into the California 
Gulch; where a million acd half of gold was found in the 
bed of the little stream, from the year 1860 up to the 
present date. ur faithful servants, the mules, Kitty and 
Sally, were jubilant at this part of our journey. They 
were near to their mountain home. Each passing tear 
was saluted again and again with loud cries and brave 


. 





highest grade and experience, etc., and are partially sup- students as long as they live, whatever their occupation ! possibly thev recognized old acquaintances, 
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Their ambition for going it pell mell at a break-neck 
pace into town, could hardly be restrained. Nevertheless 
we rattled at a lively gait up Chestnut street, passing the 
big smelting furnaces, the drinking saloons, the gambling 
houses, the hotels, the crowds uf roughs and miners, and 
busy, eager men rushing to and fro, with the gold excite- 
ment written in their faces and stamped upon their brain. 
This was a new and strange {experience in the page of life 
to your correspondent. 

A city but a year old and yet numbering 13,000 people. 
Tt has four well built churches, and the same number of 
school-houses, several lerge hotels and many splendid 
stores, and three banks, 

Our kind and genial driver gave us shelter at his home, 
and made us comfortable for several days. On the second 
day of our tarry in Leadville he invited us and Dr. B—— 
a fellow passenger, to take a tour among the mountains to 
prospect for claims. A good location was selected near 
Bird’s Eye Gulch, eight miles from the city. As we wan- 
dered away and alone among the gulches and up the 
mountain sides, we saw fine specimens of carbonate of sil- 
ver, cropping from the surfaces, and hurled them in mere 
wantoness down the cliffs. We found that we traversed 
places were the foot of man never trod before, so lonely, 
so gloomy did the scene appear. 

Sitting down to rest on a rock in those deep glades far 
up the mountain, our attention was attracted to a young 
bear lying near the foot of a tall pine. I made a dash to 
capture him, and in my haste stumbled over a fallen tree. 
The bear took to the tree, and I hurried on. Again I fell, 
giving the bear more time and opportunity to escape. 
When I reached the tree the bear was quite out of the 
way, but catching up a stick, I struck him, this seemed 
only to hasten his progress beyond the reach of my blows. 
So I had to content myself with the loss of the bear, who 
appeared to be quietly and safely watching me from his 
lofty perch in the pine top 

Thus for several weeks I traveled over and among those 
Cordilleras, and getting a knowledge of them for 300 
square miles, While coming into the camp on a certain 
night after a tramp of thirty miles, I beheld in the big 
Evans Gulch one of those grand but awful sights which 
may be seen occasionally here. The mountains were on 
fire on the north side of the gulch, and from the base to 
the top thereof, the sweeping, fiery element made rapid 
and fearful headway. No rain had fallen for six weeks, 
and the dried grass and underbrush furnished ready food 
for the devouring flame. 

Giant pines growing densely together were struck by 
the heat and blaze as if by lightning, and the multitudinous 
sea of flame surged on, around and aloft, producing a 
blinding glare and a heat intensely great, mingled with a 
thundering roar louder than Niagara. 

On that night of lonely travel, while over the range, and 
climbing the steep tra‘l up the Mosquito Pass, 13,500 feet 
above the sea, so dark that I could scarcely keep the roa, 
and two hours afterwards passing downward and through 
that fiery scene of havoc and sublimity, made an impres- 
sion on my mind that can never be effaced. 

The Government gives to every man the right to stake 
out a claim 300 feet wide and 1500 feet long without pay- 
ing for it. If he digs a hole ten feet deep that holds the 


tained by an interest in several mines purchased a year ago. 

I have befure me the names of twenty persons who 
made fortunes ranging from $50,000 to half a million, in a 
few months by developing claims, The mountains for four 
hundred square miles are fu'l of mineral wealth. Those 
grand old mountains, Nature’s store-housec, contain inex- 
haustible wealth, and only await the hand of enterrrise to 
bring it fourth. 

A half-interest in the Penderry, Lit‘le Ella, Higbland 
Mary, Tenderfoot, Vulture, and several other mines could 
be bought six months ago for $1,000, but now are worth 
$500,000. 

Gold ore, silver ore, and carbonate of silver are the 
principal minerals. The carbonates thus far have proved 
the richest. Some of the latter have been found to yield 
as high as $20,000 per tor, and lodes or veins of it have 
been found.from eight to twelve feet in thickness. 

The richest claim3 are found in BigjEvans Gulch, Stray 
Horse Gulch, and on Carbonate and Fryer Hills, near 
Leadville. 

Society then was in alow state; for notwithstanding the 
influence of its four churches, robbery and murder were of 
frequent occurrence. The Sabbath was a day of toil and 
business, like any other day. The theatres attracted as 
many as the places of worship. Keno and faro tables were 
patronized to the fullest extent onthe Sabbath, The miners 
were receiving three dollars per day wages, and threw the 
most of it away in those dens ,of iniquity. 

There was but little law administered, and justice was 
too slow and tardy in punishing offenders, No man felt 
safe after nightfall unless he carried his revolver strapped 
to his person. 

Even the noisy Zeke, our fellow-passenger, carried off 
our driyer’s daughter, and the next night marched boldly 
up with a party of ruffians well armed and deinanded his 
own and the girl’s baggage. The old man was obliged to 
yield to armed ruffians when menace,enforced the re- 
quest, 

Since then, gambling dens were broken up, aad vigilance 
committees were formed to protect the property and lives 
of the citizens, And to-day Leadville has a population of 
20,000, a better state of things exist, and the prospects 
are, from reports sent, that $50,000,000 of mineral wealth 
will be dug this year from the gulches, hills, and moun- 
tains of that wonderful state of Colorado. Let us all go! 
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Inform the Parents. 





By ALeraea. 

I believe that one cause of failure in many schools is a 
lack of co-operation of parents. The teacher may be well 
educated, enthusiastic, a reader of educational papers, and 
may possess all the requisites of a good teacher, but with- 
out the co-operation of parents he cannot succeed. 

Let him introduce some of the new methods of instruc- 
tion and he soon hears a burst of indignation from parents 
or rather sees it reflected in his pupils. Ohildren go home 
from school, tell how they are taught and what is required 
of them. Parents, kcowing that it is different from the 
way they were taught, criticise the new methods in the 
presence of their children, who, believing that whatever 





claim fo> one year. If he digs no further, it is considered 
an abandoned claim, and some one else may claim it and 
dig there. But the law requires every man to dig at least 
ten feet a year in a claim, providing he proposes to hold it 
as his property, Surveying and recording a claim gives a 
man the right to hold it forever. 

There are at least forty rich claims on Carbonate Hill in 
Leadville worth from five thousand to five million dollars. 

The Litile Chief mine was furnishing daily a hundred 
tons of carbonate of silver ore when I was at Leadville. 
The Little Pittsburg was furnishing about the same quan- 
tity. The man who discovered the latter miue thought- 
lessly sold his claim for $75,000. To-day it is worth at 
least five million dollars. 

The iron mine is worth two millions, the Highland Chief 
is worth the same amount. So is the Robert E. Lee mine, 
and numerous others. 

The Gallagher brothers, two pvor Irish young men, sold 
their c'aim for $2,000,000. An Italan organ grinder dis- 
covered a claim above timber liae, some 12.000 feet, above 
the sea; he sold it for $125,000. 

The smelters were being furnished with 800 tons of ore 
daily, and paying out $70,000 for the same. 





Billy, the Chicago boot-black, sold his claim for $75,000. 
Mrs. Ray, a laundry woman, is worth $125,000, ob- 





their parents say is true, return to school with a Tack of 
confidence in the teacher and ready to rebel at the least 
provocation. The parents may be conscientious and 
anxious for the school to succeed but they are ignorant 
of the new methods of teaching and suppose they are 
merely whims of the new teacher. 

Many parents never read anything on the subject of 
teaching, never atten led an educational meeting, never 
visit a school and would not know a good school if they 
would see one. 

Lectures shou!d be delivered on the subject of the new 

education; there should be articles in the papers on it, in 
fact. While I believe an educational journal to be 
essential to every teacher, I think the cause of educa- 
tion would be greatly promoted if one were found in 
every famiiy and carefully read by every parent. Then 
parents would learn the opinions of leading educators, 
would know how a school should be conducted and would 
appreciate a good teacher if they were so forvunate as to 
obtain one. 
# Some of our county papers now devote a column to ed- 
ucational topics. This is one step in the right direction, 
one ray of hght in the darkness; the time will come whea 
papers will devote as much space to education as to politics, 
then parents will no longer walk in darkness. 


——_— 


\f The Quincy System. 

The move started at Quincy by Col. F. W. Parker is 
rolling on in spite of the envy and cold-bloodetness of 
teachers who deny the posibility of progress. The Teach- 
ers’ Association of Queens County, N. Y., held its moathly 
meeting at Flushing on the 12th inst. Mi-s Charlotte M. 
Frost, who is a teacher in the primary school, was one of 
the many earnest souls who betook themselves to Quincy 
to study the methods there employed. Her department 
was visited, and although she has been at work only since 
September 1, it was plain that‘a great change from the 
dry recitation system had been initiated. 

In the afternoon the association met and was called to 
order by Charles E. Suydam, one of the earnest Commis- 
sioners of the State. He introduced Col Francis W. 
Parker, now Supervisor of Schools in Boston. Mr. Parker 
entered at once on a practical explanation of the Quincy 
System. He said: 

“Primary work should be well done. It was seldom 
that grammar schoo] teachers received classes well pre- 
pared for that grade. The purpose of schooling was to 
develop the mind. Sometimes teachers made an effort to 
teach words only, which he thought was a mistake; chil- 
dren should be taught to think, fer only by thought could 
the mind of the pupil be developed. We learn to doa 
thing by doing it—doing it under careful criticism and di- 
rection, doing it better every time until it is done well. 
The first year's work should be to prepare the child for the 
work of composition. The year should te spent in ac- 
quiring the forms of words, so that the child would not be 
compelled to struggle with them afterward. Particular 
attention should be given to the use of words. The method 
he recommended was to write familiar words on the black- 
board until they could be written rapidly and correctly by 
the pupil. There was no necessity for their making mis- 
takes if thoroughly trained in the beginning. Mr. Parker 
gave illustrations on the blackboard of his manner of work, 
One was by writing a small word, and then causing the 
pupi's to trace it with their fingers in the air. Progress 
should be so slowly and puatiently made that the child 
would never imagine that it was duing a difficult thing. 
From the start » child should never be allowed to doa 
thing wrong. As we learn to do a thing by doing it, a 
child could only be taught to do a thing correctly by 
never being allowed to do it wrong. Care should enter 
into this work, and praise should be judiciously bestowed. 
Bad spelling was a product of the schools. The teacher 
should never receive any careless work, and should ‘ever 
enforce the necessity of care. Everything a child does 
should be inspected and marked. There was no use of & 
pupil doing work if the teacher did not see it. Teachers 
were sometimes careless themselves, which he thought an 
inexcusable fault. There should be ne oral spelling during 
the first year, and absolute correctness in copying should 
be enforced. A skillful teacher could thus lead the pupil 
to absolute accuracy. He could not too strongly impress 
upon teachers the value of this rule. There was only one 
right form for a word, and if one or more wrong 
forms were used by the child, they wou!d be reproduced 
in after life in the most unexpected manner and time. 
Never allow a child to see a word incorrectiy written. He 
never asked a child, “Is this correct?” It chould be 
allowed to see no incorrect words, People only learned 
to speak correctly by hearing ‘he language spoken correct- 
ly. No one, he contended, ever learned to avoid faults of 
expression by hearing incorrect ‘language given them to 
translate into correct language. Children should also be 
trained to know when thay were wrong. They should be 
taught to be certain about everything they had learned. 
‘During the second year’s work children should be taught 
by causing them to write upon a slate all the words they 
knew. If they,had,been thoroughly trained the first year 
they would’ never make a mistake. Then these words 
should be combined into sentences, which might be writ- 
ten upon the blackboard,and copied. Afterward these, 
sentences might be erased and written again from memory. 
He would take his seat in a chair, then call upon the pu- 
pils to tell what he had done with a pencil. Or he would 
walk to the window and open it with the children watch- 
ing him, Then he would call upon them to tell what he 
had done correctly. These sentences should be begun with 
a capital letter and ended with a period every time. When 
achild wanted a new word, the mind should be first 
aroused to the necessity for it. Then the word should be- 
written on the blackboard. It was wonderful to all how 











readily and how permanently words might be acquired in 
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this way. He condemned the spelling-book as a “ wicked 
thing.” By hisown method a child could be taught to 
spell almost every word correctly in three years, but he 
challenged any one to produce a similar instance of success 
by the spelling-book method. All good things were of 
slow growth, and usually the slowest growth was the 
fastest in the long run. Object lessons were condemned 
as pernicious and repressive. Too much was required of 
the child, and the fects given them by the teacher were 
often contusing. There should be no repression or set way 
of teaching. Accurate description was the thing to be 
aimed at. Everything a child gains it gains for itself by 
its own mental activity. It took a child a long time to 
see a thing well. He advocated the use of animals and 
plants in teaching children the language. Children were 
especially interested in animals, and a favorite way of his 
was to"get them there to tell what they could about 
those they were the most familiar with. He thought there 
was a vast difference between a school-keeper and a real 
teacher. The one was always at a stand-still, while the 
other was continually growing. Natural objects were the 
best to be used in the instruction of children. A bird, a 
flower, a plant, were all great helps. Two birds brought 
into the school-room could be compared with much benefit 
by the pupils. There was nothing like comparisons for 
developing a child's power of observation and testing its 
knowledge of the language. Briug the child face to face 
with animals and cause it to exhaost its powers of descrip- 
tion upon them. It should be taught to find out every- 
thing for itself. One excellent means of acquiring habits 
of observation recommended was the keeping of diaries. 
This induced a habit of care and a methodical way of 
accumulating facts. Children should be able to write 
down clearly and corcisely what they saw. Besides the 
educating influeuce of this method, a love for natural 
science is aroused in the mind of the child, the benefit of 
which is untold. A child vuhat loved nature possessed at 
least one element of salvation, ’and an influence which 
vould draw it nearer to good and to God. His plan was 
to teach the parts of flowers, and when children required 
& new word to give it to them 


Unconscious Tuition. 





I protest againat the superficis] and insulting opinion 
that in the education of children there is no room for the 
loftiest intellectual enterprise, and no contact with divine 
and inexpressible wonders. Any teacher that so judges 
his vocation by its details belittles it. The school-room, no 
less than the laboratory, the studio, or the church itself, 
opens up into God’s boundless heaven. Each of the sciences 
has moral relations, and terminates in spiritual mystery. 
And when you awaken a teeling of that great truth in 
your pupil by the veneration, the earnestness and the 
magnetic devotion of your cwn mind, you have done him 
a service no less essential to the completeness of his edu- 
cation than when you have informed his understanding of 
certain scientific facis, Arithmetic, for instance, ascends 
into astronomy, and there you are introduced to laws of 
quantity which make the universe their diagram, to the 
intellectual magnitudes of La Place and Newton, to the 
unsearchable empire of that religion which feels atter the 
God of Arcturus and the Pleiades. The rules of grammar 
are only intelligible formularies that lie on the outmost 
boundary of an inexhaustible study. And the government 
of your pupils, what 1s it but the faint and erring endeavor 
to transfer into that litile kingdom.» you administer the 
justice and the love which are the everlasting attributes of 
the Almighty himself, applying them even here to immor- 
tal sonls? Let us nct wrong the dignity of such an em- 
ployment by denying its connection with things unspeak- 
able 

I return, however, to the direct path of my subject. 
And while I maintain that the scholar ought by all means 
to learn, from the sympathies of the teacher's spirit, that 
every study he follows is intertwined with moral obliga- 
tions and is related to a divine source, in ways which no 
text-book does er can Jay down, I proceed to more specific 
statements. It is not in respect to perticular branches of 
instruction but in respect to what we may call the moral 
power of the teacher's own person, as something indeed in 
which ihe right action and the best success of all kinds of 
instruction are bound up, that I affirm the necessity of this 
outspoken and unconscivus influence.—F. D. Huntixeron. 





* Troe friends visit us in prosperity only when invited, 
but in adversity they come without invitation.—Taxo- 
PHRASTUS. 


Teachers’ Life Insurance. 


One of the most admirable because really practical of the 
associations of the teachers of this city, is found in the 
Eleventh Annual Report of the Board of Managers of the 
Teachers’ Mutual Life Assurance Association. It appears 
that during the year ending June 17, 1880, twenty-one 
deaths in the membership of the association had occurred. 
The treasurer has paid to the assigns of each deceased 
member the sum of five hundred dollars. In order to pay 
this eleven assesswents of fifty cents each were made, 

The treasurer reports his receipts to be’ $12,396.70, and 
his disbursements to be $10,500.00. The number of mem- 
bers is 1,006. The officers for 188081 are: Henry C. 
Martin, President ; Frances A. Comstock, Vice-President ; 
Josiah H. Zabriskie, Treasurer; Alanson Palmer, Record- 
ing Secretary; J. T. Boyle, Financial Secretary. 








Tue function of the teacher is to direct the reading, to 
enforce, its thoroughness, and to ascertain the resultant 
effects which it leaves in the mind of the learner; correct- 
ing these where necessary, or putting th pupil in the way 
to correct them himself. For I hold that, in training, the 
business of the preceptor is not so much to teach (in the 
ordinary sense) as to make the child learn. I mean by 
this that when the facts of knowledge which the child is 
expected to acquire are capable of deduction from the facts 
he knows already, he should be led to reach them through 
this process of deduction, and not be furnished with them 
ready made, as isolated facts of information. Nor should 
the teacher unnecessarily unfold to him the successive steps 
of this deduction. If the pupil's powers of analysis and 
synthesis, of comparison and logical ar:angement, are ever 
to be independently useful, he must begin to use them in- 
dependently in the earliest stages of his education. Hence 
Iam by no means disposed invariably to concur in the 
eulogies I nesr bestowed upon popular teachers because 
of their practice of making every knotty point in their 
lessens clear to their pupils by copious explanation. I 
wovld much rather hear of their success in making their 
pupils find their way out of their perplexi:ies for them- 
selves, That a good teacher will possess in a high degree 
the power of clear exposition may be taken for granted; 
but that he should use this power in order to relieve the 
learner of the wholesome task of selt-instruction, is a very 
different and 1s a very unadvisable thing. In virtue of this 
power, the good teacher will be aware through what pro- 
cess of thonght his pupil must pass in order to reach she 
conclusion desired; and his skill as- an educator will be 
shown in £0 presenting the materials as to turn the thought 
in the right direction. 

In speaking thus, I am of course intending my observa- 
tions to apply to that early stage of the educational pro- 
cess, where the objective facts of knowledge acquired are 
of less value to the learner than the subjective results 
which attend the process of acquisition, At the later 
stage, at which the purpose is rather to inform than to 
discipline the mind, that teacher is undoubtedly the best 
who is capable of conveying the largest amount of infor- 
mation in the most succinct form, and who therefore pos- 
sesse} in the highest degree the power of clear exposi- 
tion.—Prest. F. A. P. Barnarp. 


Tue old mill at Newrort has been the theme of consid- 
erable speculation. Longfellow gives voice to the opinion 
that it 1s the work of Norwegian adventurers. It is pro- 
nounced by others ss a Norman work—that is, built like 
the Normans built who conquered England in 1066. It is 
explained in this way: The mill is on the property of the 


Arnold family; they came from Leamington, Warwick- 
shire, and near this town is a mill just like this one. It is 
supposed that Arnold built the Newport mill to remind 
him of his early home. In his will he speaks of his 
“ Stone-built wind-mill.” 
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On account of the rapid sale of copies of “Goldilocks, 
Grandpa's Darling,” and promise of popularity which has 
developed during the few days since publication, Mrs. A. 
Elmore’s publishers, Messrs. Spear & Dehnhoff of 717 
Broadway, have requested her to write a companion piece, 
the title of which is “I am Grandma's Darling,” music by 
the same popular composer, J. P. Skelly ; the work is be- 
ing rapidly pushed forward: the title- will be even 

rettier than that of “Goldilocks,” and Mrs. Elmore offers 
t to the Jounna. subseribers at the same price, 20 cts. 


HORSFORD'S ACID PHOSPHATE 


in Nervousness, Wakefulness, Etc. 
Lr. Reuben A. Vance of New York Institute and Belle- 
vue Hospital says ; “The tion on which I place the 














FOR THE HOME. 
The Three Friends. 


By Cuar.es Lockwoop. 
PART I. 

Tt was a common remark in Bellfield that Warner Meson, 
Henry Seymour and Tony North were always together, where 
you found one you will find the others. Belifield was a 
model town for buys; for, standing beside a small river there 
was good excuse for fishing if it did not yield fish ; the woods 
had plenty of nuts; there were vast orchards whose owners 
freely gave to all who asked; there were cider-mills where a 
drink of new cider could be had for the asking. 

The schol was an easy-going school; the teachers rarely 
inquired for the absentees, and were glad they stayed avay if 
they were troublesome. There was no church; a minister 
came over on Sundays and preached in the school-house. And 
so the little trown houses poured forth troops cf boys and girls 
that spent happy years iu frolicing in the streets and fields, 
that grew up into manhood and womanhood tw find themselves 
not prepared for the places the busy wc rid has open. 

Things had gone on in this way for many years, and might 
have gone on to this time had not Miss Sarah Groves been 
luckily selected for the teacher. 

Just how it came about was certainly providential, Miss 
Groves had been to the normal school and had studied the 
subject of education; even then she might have been like the 
rest, but her strung interest in children pressed her to do for 
them what would enable them to make something of them- 
selves. The little school-room was wh'tewashed, the stove 
neatly blacked, the floor well scrubbed and a blackboard made 
and nailed up. This la:t was the first ever seen in Belfi 1d, 
and gave rise to endless speculation. Then she visited the 
parents; no boy was allowed to be absent without she knew 
the reason. Fishing and nutting were no longer allowed to be 
more important than school. Miss Groves soon ruled the town ; 
the parents said that she was just what had long been needed. 

Nowhere was the influence of the veacher more felt than in 
the housefof Mrs. North. She was a widow who had a daughter 
andason. Anthony or Tony, as he was called, was & bright 
boy, and Miss Groves had convinced his mother that the proper 
way to bring him up was to give him an education. 

“I don’t believe he can give up h.s play long enough.” 

“Well, then, you must make him; these boys who play 
away their days will not amount to much when they are men 
I can tll you.” 

So Tony was set to studying his lessons in the afternoons 
He would hear the whistle or whoop of his companions, and it 
was hard, very hard, to confine his thoughts to the dull gram- 
mar and geography. In addition to the lessons just at this 
ime there were stockings to be knit for the soldiers, and he 
was often obliged to help wind yarn. Tony shed many a tear. 

PART IL. 

Let us roll up the curtain and look at Bellfield arain. Itis 
fitteen years since we left Tony North in distress because he 
must stay and help his mother instead of joining his cronies 
outside. We do notsee him anywhere. Pshaw! why he must 
be a man by this time. Why do we look among the boys for 
him. That is anew generation we behold playing on the 
green. The village has changed somewhat, and Mrs. North's 


cottage is the prettiest of all. There is a fence in front, there 
are green blinds, there are beautiful flowers, there is a barn 
and a carriage hes beon drawn out. Some one has been earn- 
ing money, some one has an eye for improvement, some one 
has an eye for the beautiful. 

Across the river a tall building has been erected ; it is evi- 
dently a factory. Let us walk down past it. Everything 
looks neat and substantial here. There is a small building 
beside the factory—it is evidently the office !of the mamager, 
and he must be a man of ability to oversee the whole so well. 
There is a sigu over the office door. 


| ANTHONY NORTH. SUPT | 


Can it be that this is the boy we are in search of ? Yes, it 
whe. And there he comes. His step is quick, bis dress is 
neat, he luoks bright and alert. All who meet him pay him 
respectful greeting, what has wrought the change? Has 
time alone done it? It can hardly be. Some other mwfluence 
has been at work steadily all these years. And that has been 
the determination to go up higher. One who has this will 
give up play and present enjoyment, though it may cost many 














a pang. 

The three friends long since separated. Warner and Henry 
fished, nutted, and hunted until they grew tobe men, and then 
as their parents could support them no longer they sought 
employment, The former does all sorts of jobs in and about 
Bellfield—shakes carpets, nxes up fences, and by keeping a 
cow and pig manages to get a living. The other went to the 
mining regions, and it has been long since he Las been heard 
of. Neither had a steaay object in life—without being bad, 
they both neglected to use the days of their boyhood to im- 
yrove their minds, and they feel it now. 

It seemed that day when Tony could not come out for all 
their whistlings, that he was to be pitred—but what thiok you 
to-day as you see the three friends again? One sought an 
education—-the road was hard at first, yet it has given him 
power, it has made him capable of being use.ul and of giving 
employment to a hundred others. Truly knowledge is to be 





most reliance is Horsford’s Aeid Phosphate.” 


preferred to pleasure. 
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BOOK DEPARTMENT. 


NEW BOOKS. 

Publishers will favor themselves and us by alway 
Living prices of books. 

Lrrrtz Forks’ Paintra Boox. By Kate 
Greenaway and George Weatherly. 

Tae Lirriz Fo.xs’ Nature Partine Book. 
Lrrriz Fouxs’ Buack ann Warre Parting 
Boox, PriorUnes ro Paint. With verses 
and stories by George’Weatherly. London, 
Paris and New, York :]Cassell, Petter & 
Galpin. Price of each fifty cents. 

Nothing more delightful for children with 
artistic instincts could be devised than the 
above books, They culiivate the imagina 
tion and train the eye to detect beauties in 
nature. The wonderful success which they 
have achieved in London will be repeated, 
we have no doubt, in this country, The 
excellence they display in design and make- 
up compel admiration. The “ Painting- 
Book” contains a series-of outline engravings 
for water-color painting by Miss Greenaway, 
whose “Under the Windows” brought her 
fame into this country. The text which 
accompanies the pictures give an additional 
interest to the young artist who is to illus- 
trate itin colors. The variety of subjects 
which are outlined in the “Nature Painting 
Book” afford a wide range for the brush ; 
animals, birds, flowers, trees are interspersed 
with verses and stories. This book is espec- 
ially suited tor summer time in the coun- 
try. A good idea is embraced in the “Black 
and White Painting Book” ; a number of 
silhouettes ere placed on a large (sheet, and 
these are to be cut out and pasted onf blank 
leaves opposite the text and in such a man- 
ner as to illustrate it. This can be done by 
very young children. The covers of these 
beoks are each cleverly designed, [andJthat 
of “Pictures to Paint” is exceedingly neat. 
A colored enpy of each outlined picture is 
given on this book, so] that ‘little “painters 
will have no trouble in selecting the colors. 

Suaxespearr’s Mucn Apo Asovr No- 
THING, With introduction and notes critical 
and explanatory, by the Rev. Henry N. 
Hudson, Boston; Ginn & Heath. 

Shakespeare is now used in many schools 
asatext book, It is becoming more and 
more adopted as the years go by. Mr Hud- 
son, the Professor of Shakespeare at the 
Boston University, was the first to meet the 
want which this fact suggests—Shake- 
speare’s best works in convenient and cheap 
form, with difficult passages explained, and 
impure words excluded, All this Mr. Hud- 
son accomplished several years ago in his 
most admirable ‘“‘School Shakespeare” in 
three volumes. During the past two years 
Mr, Hudson has prepared King Richard the 
Second, Hamlet, Merchant of Venice and 
Julius, Cesar, each play occupying a neat 
and handy-sized volume. They are pub- 
lished in paper and board covers. The 
comedy just out is in all respects the equal 
of the former ones which bear Mr. Hudson’s 
imprint, and we commend with great pleas- 
ure its purpose and its fulfillment. 





UniversaL Grapep GramMaR Banks. 
New York : Daniel Slote & Co, 


These consist of three numbers and are 
designed to make the study attractive ; they 
will prove a great convenience to \the pupil 
and the teacher. No. 1 covers Orthography 
and Etymology, No. 2 Etymology and Syn- 
tax, No.3 Analysis and Rhetoric, Good 
things ; well devised ; great helps. 


Srortes anp Romanozs. By Horace E. 
Scudder. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 
Mr. Scudder’s stories are always eagerly 
read ; they are revei shallow, and are always 
pointed. The eight which are bound in the 
above volume have nearly all‘ appeared in 


the Atlantic. “Accidentally Overheard” was 
printed in a recent number. To those who 
have not yet read any of Mr. Scudder’s tales, 
we commend the compilation of these eight. 


Tue Scnoo.-Master ‘or THe NineTsENTH 
Century. Translated from the Gcrman. 
New York ; Daniel Slote & Co. 

It is claimed for this work that it incul- 
cates the cultivation of the mental faculties 
in their true order, that it advances by easy 
stages to the training of the higher faculties’; 
that the instruction is adapted to the‘age of 
the learner ; that a vast fund of knowledge 
will be accumulated. It is_a volume of 150 
pages and takes up the things in the school- 
room, barn, garden, things made of wood, 
iron,'steel, etc, clothing, } animals, etc., etc. 
It may prove of considerable value in the 
hands of a good teacher. 


Tue Grammar Scoot Work-Booxk np 
Errmotocy. By Edward Althaus. New 
York : Daniel Slote & Co, 

This is a capital littlegbook] for use in a 
graded school; it is especially adapted for 
the New York city schools. The only ob- 
jection to such a buok is that they tend to 
narrowness; the pupils learn these words 
andno more. The suffixesand prefixes’and 
roots of many words are well explained ; 
on the whole it is an excellent book for the 
school-room. 


Srapue’s Seir-Teacnine Penmansulr. Price 
$1.00. 


This is the work of an experienced Maine 
penman, and it isvery beautiful. Address 
J. R. Staples, Monroe, Maine. 

MAGAZINES. 

The winter number of Ebrich’s Fashion 
Quarterly, is a bulky affair. After twenty- 
six pages of reading matter, in which stories 
form the larger part, then follows a long il- 
lustrated list of winter goods, fancy articles, 
and useful plated ware, wire goods, books, 
games, dolls, and everything pertaining to 
them, toys, etc. It is a good shopping 
guide for out-of-town purchasers, and the 
price of express or postage is given on each 
article. 

The Russell Publishing Company of Bos- 
ton have issued the first number of a child’s 
magazine called Our Little; Ones. Of the 
fifteen stories and peems, only one is illus- 
trated, Oliver Optic is¥the editor, and his 
eighteen years of experience in conducting 
juvenilefpublications is proot of his ability 
to take charge of thir new periodical. The 
list of contributors to this first number is a 
good one, and among the names are Sophie 
May, Julic P Ballard’%Olara G. Dolliver, 
and Penn Shirley. fle illustrations are 
very artistic, [somewhat in Wide-Awake 
style. Our Little Ones takes: high rank{iu 
children’s literature. 

The November number of the American 
Monthly gives twenty-three papers and the 
same number of illustrations. 

NEW MUSIC. 

The Young Folks’ Musical Monthly al- 
though entirely unadopted to young people, 
furnishes for November several new and 
good pieces of music. 


Mr. J. P. Skelly has written a pretty 
melody for Mrs. A. Elmore’s dainty and 
sweetly flowing verses, “‘Goldilocks, Grand. 
pa’s Darling,” which were first. printed in 
the Scnotars’ Oompanton of New York, 
Space & Dehnhoff, 717 Broadway, New 
York, publish it. Price forty cents. 


The clearest printed music appears in the 
Musical Visitor each month. This is pub- 
lished by the well-known firm of Jobn 
Church & Co., Cincinnati, Of especial 
merit in the November number is a schot- 
tisch by G. Ludovic. 








The Boston Folio offers to send from now 
to the close of 1881 for one year’s subscrip- 
tion. A feature ofthe Folio is an authem 
each month. 

The November Musical Herald gives a 
sacred quartet, “The Lord is in His Holy 
Temple.” This is a beautiful thing and 
directors of choirs should examine it. 

PAMPHLETS. 

Specimens of illustrations of R. Worth- 
ington’s (New York) rew annuals.—Cata- 
jogue of St. Ignatius College, Chicago, Ill. 
—Mind and Body, by Alexander Bain, L.L. 
D., Now York: J. Fitzgerald & Co. Price 
fifteen cents. This is an astonishingly cheap 
edition of Bain’s great work,—Bradley’s 
Games, Toys and Industrial Amusements 
Catalogue. 





Van Antwerp, Bragg & Co. 

We have called attention heretofore to the 
series of readers published by Van Antwerp, 
Bragg & Co., of Cincinnati, with hearty 
commendation. They have been extensive- 
ly used and are very popular. The pub- 
lishers assure the public in an advertisement 
on the second page, that they are used in 
18,000 schools in the State of Ohio. They of 
course feel solicitous that in their own State. 
McGuffey’s readers should maintain their 
popularity. They append to the advertise- 
ment the names of a large number of prom- 
inent towns that prefer them. The Journa, 
has a national circulation, it is extensively 
read in Ohio as well as in any other states, 
and this presentation of the claims of these 
well known readers will attract attention. 


County Superintendents. 

Among the signs of better things, we 
may mention that County Superintendents 
are arousing. Instead of passing in a lot of 
inexperienced and untrained young fello ws 
who know no more of Epucation than the 
Emperor of China does of managing an 
electric lamp, they admit at last that they 
have something to do with the degradation 
of our schools. They have usually dodged 
all responsibility, They have said, “It is 
bad but it is the custom.” What crimes 
“Save not been committed for just that rea- 
on, 

Or they have said, “The parents don’t 

vant a better class of teachers.” This is 

the reason a jailer gave for keeping a man 
in longer than his term—“he likes it here 
better than outside.” 

The County Superintendent has been put 
in for the purpose of raising the low public 
sentiment, and if he don’t doit he is wo- 
fully neglecting his duty. In Oneida Co. it 
it no uncommon thing for young men who 
have determined to teach to go into some of 
he adjacent counties, the Commissioners 
having raised the standard too high for them. 
This is good for the Oneida schools, but 
how isit for the schools in the adjacent 
counties ? 





Ponder on these Truths. 

Torpid kidneys, and constipated bowels, 
are the great causes’o! chronic diseases. 

Kidney-Work has cured thousands. : Try 
it and you will add one more to their num- 
ber. 

Habitual costiveness afflicts millions of 
the American people. Kidney-Wort will 
cure it. 


Kidney-Wort has cured kidney com- 
plaints of thirty years standing. Try it.— 
Exchange. 





Sights in New York City, No. VII. 
By OnE oF OuR REPORTERS, 

Every year in September aud October a 
Fair is held in New York called the “American 
Institute,” Whoof our young readers have 
been there: I will describe it for those who 
do not live near enough to the metropolis to 





visit this interesting place. When you enter 
the main hall a brillant spectacle is before you, 
Flags and bunting are draped from the walls, 
an immense painting at the farther end shows 
@ mammoth steam-boat, a fountain sparkles in 
the center, a pipe organ is near it and a band 
which plays afternoon and evening, and every- 
where people are walking up and down looking 
at the articles on exhibition. It is a pretty 
scene | 

Let us go down the right aisle. Hear we 
see household arrangements, lamps in great 
variety, stoves, refrigerators, patent coffee 
pote, ventilators, and other convenient things. 
Then we come to the machinery department 
and you can see newspapers printed, cider 
made, wood carved, etc. Gcing back to the 
large hall, where shall we first stop? Ah! 
to the candy counter, and watch the sugar 
boiled and manipulated until it is ready for 
the rosy mouths of the boys and girls, who 
are eagerly looking on. ‘There are long 
tables of fruit and cut flowers, The soap 
manufacturers and flour dealers exhibit their 
goods, and many give away sample packages. 
Circulars are freely bestowed, And no one comes 
away without a emall stack in his hand. The 
furniture men show a great many styles of 
folding beds; a handsome book-case filled with 
histories and novels (as they seem) is transform- 
ed into a neatly made bed! Next to the glass 
blowers a man stands before a flame holding 
slender bars of colored glass, which he melts and 
works into fancy baskets, birds, vases, and so 
on. The company who exhibit mirrors have 
two large ones which make the people who 
stand before them ridiculously stout or horribly 
thin. How they laugh to see an arm an inch 
thick in one glass ard a half-foot a cross in the 
other! Up stairs is the Art Gallery, and in it 
are photographs from business firms. Houses, 
rooms of colleges, groups of students, animals, 
noted people, are brought before one accurately 
by the wonderful art of photographs. So many 
things of beauty or usefulness are exhibited, 
that the opening of the American Institute is 
eagerly looked forward to by the boys and 
girls. 


— 





A World of Good, 

One of the most popular medicines now 
before the American public, is Hop Bitters. 
You see it everywhere. People take it 
with good effect. It builds them up. It 
is not as pleasant,to the taste as some other 
Bitters as it not a whiskey drink. It is 
more like the old fashioned bone set tea 
that has done a world of good. If you 
don’t feel just right try Hop Bitters —Nunda 
News, 





The Staten Island Dying Establishment. 
Careful housekeepers are often heard to 
say, “Oh! I wish I knew where to find a 


first class dyer, There is that dress of 
mine, I have worn it so often that every- 
body knows me by it, and I hate to wear 
it again, but it is good material and I can’t 
afford to throw it aside,” Well, you need 
not throw it aside. All you have to do is 
to make a neat parcel of it and send it to 
Barrett, Nephews & Co. Nos. 5 and 7 John 
st., New York City, and at a trifling ex- 
pense, you can have it dyed any color you 
prefer and returned as good as new. You 
need not wait untill you can find time to 
rip the dress apart for you can send it just 
as it is and when you get it again it will 
be all ready to put on. The following is 
clipped from their circular and as the firm 


is one of 40 years experience in the business 
you may depend on their word. 

All kinds of dress goods, m the piece or 
made into garments, dyed, cleaned or re- 
finished. Ladies’ dresses, cloaks, mantillas 
etc, in all fabrics, cleaned without ripping} 
Gentlemen's coats, overcoats, pants, vests, 
etc., dyed or cleaned without ripping. kid 
gloves and feathers cleaned or dyed. Linen 
and muslin window shades, chintz courtains, 
et~., cleaned and glazed. Oashmere, broche, 
wool, crape and other shawls cleaned in the 
best manner. 
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A BRAIN AND NERVE FOOD. VITALIZED PHOS-PHITES. 


THIS DIFFERS FROM ALL OTHER TONICS AS IT IS 


scribed 300,000 


Composed of the Vital or Nerve-Giving sviehe of the Ox Brain and Wheat Germ. 
es poeinees It restores lost energy in all weaknesses 


off by disease, worry or 


For Sale by Druggists. or by mail. $1.00. 


Physicians have found it so necessary that th 
of mind or body ; relieves debility or nervousness ; 
of children ; strengthens the Soetn:, cures neuralgia and PREVENTS consumption. 


alone pre- 
gives vitality to the insufficient growth 


It restores to the brain and nerves the elements that have been carried 
F. CROSBY, 664 and 666 Sixth Avenue, New York. 








The Way the Government Pays Bills. 

It is a general impression that the Secretary 
of the Treasury has a great pileof money and 
ean get what he pleases and when he pleases. 
But it 1s so hard a thing to get what is rightly 
due that rogues have no chanc,. Suppose 
you have a bill against the government. You 
send it to the proper department and there it 
is fastened to a blank, asking the Secretary of 
the Treasury to pay it, but he does not see it 
yet, The auditor of accounts examines it, then 
the Comptroller, and so it travels on from one 
to another, each trying to find some defect. [f 
it is in accordance with law a warrant is drawn 
and that is signed by one person, and then an- 
other, and then another. The principle 1s to 
haee so many persons take a hand in it that 
nothing buta conspiracy could succeed to get 
out money wrongfully, 
——~— 2 

Humbugged Again. 

I saw so much said about the merits of 
Hop Bitters, and my wife who was always 
doctoring, and never well, teased me so 
urgently to get her some, I concluded to be 
humbugged again, and I am glad I did, for 
in less than two months use of the Bitters 
my wife was cured and she has remained so 
for eighteen months since. I like such 
humbugging.— H. T., St. Paul.—Pioneer 
Press. 
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THE BaTrLE OF THE GOLDEN Spurs.—This 
isa queer name for a battle, but it was a 
bloody one for ail that. It was tought in 1302 
between the Flemings and the French, in 
Courtrai, Flanders. It was a popular rising— 
the common people of Flanders against the 
nobles of France. The latter were arrogant 
and full of contempt for these »pponents. 
They were on horses and heavily clad with 
mail. The Flemings were on foot, armed with 
pikes. Before the battle the Holy Communion 
was taken as the custom was. . As there was 
@ great hurry the men did not wait for the 
bread, but each stouped down and pressed to 
his lips a morsel of the turf he trod upon. 
Their country was sacred to them. 

The French came dashing along, scarcely 
observing the forms of battle, they were in 
such haste to ride down the miserable weavers 
and smiths, Thus they did rot see that a great 
ditch, thirty feet wide was before them and 
they got entangled in this ditch where the 
Flemings soon overcame them, A large num- 
ber ot golden spurs which were worn by the 
French knights, were found after the battle and 
taken to the Cathedral of Courtrai as tro- 
phies. Longfellow in his poem of the “ Belfry 
of Bruges,” refers to the battle. (Namur and 
Juliers led the D'Flemings) in this way: 

“T beheld the Flemish weavers, with 
Namur and Juliers bold. 

Marching homeward from the bloody 
Battle of the Spurs of Go'd.” 

Fires in oil-tanks may be extinguished 
by firing cannon-balls into the tanks. The 
oil escapes through the opening thus made, 
leaving only that on the surface to be burnt. 

- Pror. Atwater of Wesleyen University, 
in a paper read before the meeting of the 
American Association, estimated the nutri- 
tive value of the solids of different fish, be- 
ginning with the lowest, as follows: Floun- 











ders, cod, mackerel, halibut, shad, lake trout, 
and salmon. A German estimate is, Floun- 
ders, cod, striped bass, blue fish, mackerel, 
halibut, lake trout, ecls, shad, white fish, 
salmon, dried codfish. 





MADAM ZADOC PORTER’S 
CURATIVE 


COUGH BALSAM. 


z vevgeats 


e} in New 
ea City at —~! Vicinit 
for over Forty Years. 


25, 50 & 75c. a Bottle 


ONE Of THE BEST, 
CHEAPEST AND MOST 





EDIEs. 

Warranted, if used according to directions, to cure or 
relieve 
Coughs, Colds, Croup, Whooping Cough, 

Asthma, and all Aifections of the 
Throat and Lungs. 
' 

fi pv Be Vegetable Pps: not a violent reme- 


it my. 1. have a cold, if ever so slight. do not fail to give 
atrial. The timely use of a 25c. bottle will 
orton prove tt to be worth a hundred times its cost, 


The Tc bottle contatne four times as much as the %c 





That Acts at the Same Time on 


@ THE LIVER 
THE BOWELS * 
and the KIDNEYS. j 


are we eresek icthee cork well, 3 
will be perfect: if they become c > 
dreadful diseases are sure to follow 
TERRIBLE SUFFERING. 
Biliousness, Headache, Dyspepsia, Jaun- 
dice, Constipation and Piles, or Kid- 
ney Complaints, Gravel, Diabetes, 
Sediment in the Urine, Milky 
or Ropy Urine; or Rheu- 
matic Pains and Aches, 


leveloped because the blood {s poisoned 
one the humors that should have been 
expelled buturally. 


KIDNEY-WORT 


wil the health action 8 end all these 
deeeraint cr tin Gatpoater ee 
and you ¥ 
sie ba rebeencured. Try it 


- 


One Package makes six quarts of Medicine, 


Your Druggist has it, or will get & for 
you. Insist upon having it. Price, $1.00, 


ee Se OS a 
fC send post paid.) 


SS ee ee ee ee 


pare it in liquid form as well as dry. It is 
very concentrated, is put up in large bottles, 
and is equally efficient as that put up dry in 
tin cans. It saves the necessity of preparing, 
is always ready, and is more easily taken by 
most people. Price, $1 per bottle. 
LIQUID AND DRY SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Prop’rs, 
A Bartington, Vt. 








MENEELY & COMPANY, 
Bell Founders, West Troy, N. ¥. 


Fifty years established. Cuveocn Beit and Cures 
Acapzmy, Facroxy Betis, ete. Im oved Patznr 
MouyTiIve. Catalogues tree. avencies 


BUCKEYE BELL F FOUNDRY 
SULLY 









oo Twotwe and 
Wann RSTED. Cata 
VANDUZEN & T'FT. Cincinnati, O. 


S66 our own town. Py at RO ge 
H. Hatiarr & Co., Portiand, Me. 





L apewe and | the 


EFFECTUAL OF REM- 9250 


Illustrated Christian Weekly. 
SUITABLE FOR ALL CLASSES. 


Its varied, instructive, interesting articles, handsome | 
illustrations ana high literary character make it just | 
paper io: the 


HOME AND FAMLIY. 


The Sunday school teacher wil) find !n its columns the 
best “ help ip teacuing the International Suoday Schoo! | 


It os evangelical bat not sectarian in asenter, and is 
not published in the interest of any individua 

este tor it and induce others to do om same. 

wy A qientption price, postage included is only | 


~<a Christian Weekly, 
150 Nassau Street, New York. 


DENTAL ROOMS 


DR. W. J. STEWART, 


234 STREET, ANT 9t AVE. 
RELIABLE WORK. 
MODERATE CHARGES. 


Plastic fillings for broken down and sensitive 
teeth speciality. 








THE BEST TRUSS 
EVER USED. 

The Genuine ELASTIC 
TRUSS is worn with pertect 
comfort, night and day, re 
taining rupture under the 
bardest exercise or severes! 
strain, Sold at GREATLY REDUCED PrIcEs, and sent b) 
mail, toall parts of the country. Send for full descrip- 
tive circular te N.Y ELASTIC TRUSS CO. 683 Broad 
way N.Y 














- PAPERS FOR SCHOOL USE. 


GET THE BEST. 


The “Acme” Schoo! Paper stands at the head. 
It is the most popular paper. Its soft, méid tints do not 


not be equalled. 
ASTONISHING OFFER! 

I will send out a package containing a fine pad, note 
size, 100 sheets, and a beautiful School Exercise Book 
50 sheets, for only % cents, postpaid. 

Aqadress, Wha, F. KELLOGG, 

21 Park Place, N. Y. 
Trade supplied. 


USE THE BEST. 
HARRISON’S 


CELEBRATED 


WRITING INKS. 


Samples Sent On Application. 
ADDRESS, 


HARRISON M’F'G CO., 
512 Broadway. New York. 








Special Rates Ink in Bulk, for Schools and Colleges 





SCHOOL DIRECTORY. 


INDERGARTEN NORMAL INSTITUTE AND 
National Kindergarten, Washington. v.C. The 
sixth year of the Kindergarten No:mal Claes for the 
training of teachers begin» Oct. isth. (Positions secured 
for those who are qualified.) Sepepers receive four 
lectares per week on (the use and philoso of the twen- 
ty gifts and occupations of Freebel’s k ~” ergarten sys- 
| tem; on the art of story-telline and the educational 
alue of play, together with objec! \essons and dally 
practice in the kindergarten. Mothers rece ve lectures 
on * Kindergarten in the ek pans & * Wednesda 
| afternoons. Terms: full course of eght months, $100. 
Wednesday a ternoon lectures (twenty) to mothers, SS. 
Requirements are ; love o1 children. good common Eng- 
| lish education, refloed manners, desire to imp ove, and 





hee health. Mrs. Louise ponies. #29 Eighth street, 
+ or Mise Susie Pollock, 1127 Thirteenth street, 
., Principals. 


N* YORE CONSERVATORY OF MUSIC, 


LOCATED ONLY IN NEW YORK aT 
Ne. 5 E. 14th st., second door east of 5th Ave. 
(Incorporated 1865.) 

This RENOWNED SCHOOL of VOCAL and IN- 
STRUMENTAL MUSIC, Harmony and Com 
Elocution and Oratory, Dramatic Action, Fo Lan- 
guages, Drawing and a offers unequalled ad- 
vantages to pupils, from the rst begi beginning to the fin- 
ished Artist. 

A SPECIAL TRAINING COURSE for Teachers. 
Classes of Three Pupils, ne per quarter. 
oe Two 


Strictly Private Lessons, * bd 

The CONSERVATORY remains open the entire year. 

STUDENTS MAY BEGIN at any time, the Quarters 
commmencing from date of entrance. 

SUBSCRIPTION BOOKS Daily from 8 A.M. to 10P.M. 

N. B.—THE NEW YORK CONSERVATORY, located 
at No. 5 East 14th et.. near 8th ave, (the only Charter- 
ed Conservatory of Music in the State), is entirely sep- 
arate and distinct from al) other Music Schools which 
imitate ita name and methods, evidently with the view 
of obtaining patronage thereby. 

The celebrated Arion Pianos are used in the school, 


mp Cc CENTRAL NORMAL, and Kindergarten Train- 
ing School. Reorganized with full faculty. Three 
full courses, one, two and three years respectively. In- 
corporated under a state Board of Trustees. This is the 
only Norma)! Schoo! in the State, having a distinct Pro- 
fessional Course of Study and Practice, combined with 
the most thorough academ c instruction. Tuition and 
boarding »t the lowest rates. Address Jouw Oe@pzn, 
Prin., Worthington, Frankiin Co., 0. 


ACKARD'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, Methodist 
Building, 5 Broadway, New York. This is a pro 
tessional school for business training, and 1s under the 
ersonal supervision of the founrer and proprietor, Mr. 
. 8. Packard, who for the past 2 years was associated 
with Bryant and Stratton, and te the author ot the Book 
keeping serics which bears their name. The Voll 
was founded in 1858, dnd has made steady progress 
utility and public favor, and now stands at the head ot 
this class of schools. The location is unsurpassed ; the 
rooms spacious and elegant; the course of stady most 
thorough and efficent. The rates of tuition have re- 
cently been redaced, and pupils can es at any time, 
Tuition per term of 12 weeks, 00. Call or send tor 
aol penceining tall particulars. 6. 8. PACKARD, 
Principa 


Terms: 








DAILNE 'S BUSINESS COLLEGE, @ Bowery, cor 
Canal; “L” Station (Estab, 149). Paine’s uptown 
College, 1818 Broadway, Mth 8t., open 9A. M., ti) 10 P.M, 
Young Men, Ladies, and Boys taught Bookkeeping 
rudimental and higher Mathematics, Correspondence and 
all Englieh Branches; Writing lessons 38, monthly 
Arithmetic and Writing $10, quarterly. Foreigners an 

oackward persons rapidly advancedin private rooms, 
—— 
HIRTY LECTURES, CONC ar, CADINGS &ce— 
Course Tickets (reserved), $5, oe. se aecord- 
ing to location. or choice of Secaawaa oe ~ ior any ten 
entertainments tor #3! VALES POPULAR ENTER- 
TAINMEN Is, Masonic Temple. Monday evening series 
Grand 
evening eniertaimmenpts, October 2% and November 1, 
| by the HEDRN “POTTER PLEIADES, with entire 
change of programme for the second night. followed on 
is successive a, -.+ by the following well-known 

talent, viz bert Collyer, the tanous McGiben 

| family, Mr. ©. &. Andrews, Rev. Newland Maynai 
Dr. isaac 1. Hayes, Mr. frank Beard, Miss Lelia 
E. Patridge, Josh Billings. Olive L , the Young 
| Apollo Club, Proiessor 8 Mu rdoch, Blt Perkins, Mr. 
| K. J. DeCc rdova, Professor Nathan sheppard, Rey. Dr. 
| J. C. Eeciesion, Miss Minerva goemeer. Alfred J. 
Knight. Rev. Dr. J. H. Carroll, D. ; Bassett’s Bric-a- 
Brac, Mr. Wm. Mason Evans, *Vaie's ‘Lyceum Com edy 
Company. Mr. A. P. Burbank, “ Your Versatiie Gaests” 
| Combination, Dr. J. day V! Hliers, Miss Clara M Spence, 
Mr. Benjamin F. Taylor, Mre. Abbey Save Richardson, 
Mr.G ‘orge Vandenhoff, Mr. Charies Roberts, Jr. , Jen— 
nie Jewell's Mosn.ce. Course tickets on sale at Schu- 
berth's, No. 23 Union equare, and at seems No. 29 Cooper 
Instituto, where programmes can pe ace 
J.8. V9 AL z = =F 








commencing Monday (to-morrow), October 3. 





daazie the eye like white paper, and for Armmness it can- 


CC) Sa 
<~«C 


| CASH ParIpD 


Ola Newspapers, 2 Ie Pamphlets, 
Rags, Rope & Bagging, Copper, Brass, 
Lead, Zinc, Pewter, Type Metal, Elec- 
trotype Plates, Stereotype Plates, Tin 
Foil, Tea Lead, and Old Metal of every 
description. 

Orders by Mail punctually attended to. 


‘Will send to any part of the City or 
suburbs. 


STOCKWELL, 
25 Ann Street, N. Y. 
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COMPLETE SERIES OF THE 





Porter, AINSWORTH & CO., 
107 Chambers Street, New York. 


PUBLISHERS OF 
Payson, Dunton & Scribner’s Copy Books. 


Payson. 7  —-p & Scribner’s New Manual of 


‘cam: 

Paysens’ German Copy Books. 

Bartholomew's I Industrial I Drawing Series. 
WING CARDS. 


Primary Dra 
TEACHE NUAL TO Booxs, 
Guipr To Carbs. 


Diggmore’s Graded Spelling Blan aa wets Pa roan, flexible, 8 cts. ; roan, tucks, gilt edg 
Jemen ce, 5 c o c 
1 aids to students, in addition toa very 
Beyiear'e 1 featice fate Suet Th 10 cts, tall tall prouguncing and defining vocabulary, make Wor- 
The National Com mpositio Hook. An Flemen- r’s, in the opinion of our most distinguished educa- 
ary and Prac Practical Series of G LR, Com- ore most complete, as well as by far the cheapest 
tion, Let ter Writing and Business Forms. Retail Dictionaries of our, language. 


rice, 10 cen 
Greene "s Graded Grammar Blanks. 


Descriptive Catal 
furnished on app 





orr 


uage 
ogues with Rates of Introduction 
Cc p solicited. 


WORCESTER’S DICTIONARIES. 


ACADEMIC Bi 
Half roan. § 
Ara Ne. DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 12mo. 
a 
SCHOOL (ELEMENTARY) DICTIONARY. Illustrated. 


12mo. 
age! DICTIONARY. Ilustrated. 16mo. 


7 LIPFINS cay a4 OQ Fulladelphia 


SUPPLEMENTARY 








AINTOR BROS. 
738 Broadway, New York. 

No Teacher of Elementary Arithmetic 
CAN AFFORD TO BE WITHOUT 


TEACHERS’ MANUAL 
ELEMENTARY ARITHMETIC. 


BY MALCOM MACVICAR, LL.D., 
Principal of State Normal School, Potsdam, N. Y. 


Full of practical, helpful instruction and suggestions as 
to the best methods of teaching this mos oe 
branch of education. Pages Sent to teac 
mail post paid on receipt of 60 cts. 


» MERRILL & CO. 


READING 


—FOR— 
PRIMARY SCHOOLS, 
—BY— 
Col. F. W+ Parker, Np L. H. Marvell, 
Supervisor ot Public Supt. of Schools, 
Schools, Boston. Gloucester, Mass. 
—:0:—— 


These lessons were prepared by practical teachers, and 
they were successtully used in the school-room before 





LAXTON, REMSEN & HAFFEL- 
FINGER, Pusticners, Para., Pa, 


Prof, LABBERTON’S HISTORICAL SERIES 


Outlines of History,—Outlines of History; with 
Original Tables, Chronological, Genealogical th Lit- 
erary, 1 vol., 288 pages, oblong ito, cloth, $2.00. 


Historical Questions, Logically Arranged and 


The _ ow book to Outlines of History. 
oblong quarto, cloth, $1.75. 

Historical 
aeeerinng a st chrotological series of 100 Colored Mere 
illustrating successive periods, from the dawn of 
tory to the Present Day. 1 vol. oblong quarto cloth, 


Historical Chart, Ba spylsto 
Showing at a glance t 
ot all the important Hatinee 
until the present day. This 
ae forms. 


» For terms and othe: information, address the pub- 
ushers. 


COWPERTHWAIT & Co 


628 and 630 Chestnut St., PHILADELPHIA. 


1 vol. 


Tanght by the ure 
elcpment and ‘all 
” from the earliest eta 
hart is pabiished in tour 














PUBLISHERS OF . 

MONROE'S Readers & Spellers.| 15 Bromfield St. 
MONROE'S Reading Charts. BOSTON, 

WONROE’S Vocal Gymnastics. 

VARREN'S New Geographies. 

IREENE’S New Grammars. 142 Grand St. 
HAGAR'S Mathematics. NEW YORK. 
BERARD’S New U. S. History. 

GOODRICH'S Child's History. 
ROYSE'S American Literature. | 7° pony ¥4i 
4SPPLETON'S Young Chemist. 








MAURY’S 
GEOGRAPHIES 


—aND— 


WALL MAPS, 


An Original and f£elect Series, Charming in Style, 
Rich in Material. and Happily Adapted to Schools of all 
Grades. 

The most satisfactory resfilts have every where fol- 
lowed their use, eliciting innumerable and most gratify- 
ing testimonials. 

Specimens mailed for,—First Lessons, 86 cents ; World 
We Live In, 75 cents ; Manual, $1.20; rnysical, $1.50; Set 
of Maps (not mailed) $10. 

Full information about introduction or supply given 
by UNIVERSITY PUB. CO., 

19 Murray Street, N. Y. 


jour WILEY & SONS’ 


LATEST CATALOGUE OF 


TEXT-BOOKS, 


AND ALSO THE 
Complete Catalogue 
OF THEIR 
Publications, 


ARE NOW READY, 
and will be sent free by mail to any one ordering them, 
15 Astor Place, New York. 


JONES BROTHERS & CO., 


PUBLISHERS OF THE INDUCTIVE EDUCATIONAL SERIES. 


path’s Inductive Gramma: 

path’s Gram. School Hist. ‘of the Aes Ss. 
path’s Academic Hist. of the U. 
Milne’s Inductive Arithmetics. 

Milne’s Elements of Algebra. 

Forbriger’s Patent Drawing Tablets. 
Smith’s Practical Music Reader. 

TMrst Lessons in Philology. 


CINCINNATI. PHILADELPHIA, CHICAGO. 

















a" 


blicati They are not designed to sup other 
Readers, but to be used in connection with any series to 
give an increased variety of attractive reading for the 
little folks. 


First & Second Books Now Ready. 


Samples by mail, 20 cents. 


R. 8. Davis & Co., Publishers, Boston. 
ORLANDO LEACH, 19 Bond Street, N. Y. 


A NEW BOOK. 
School Management, 


By Amos M. Kellogg, A. M. 


READY NOV. |. PRICE $1.00 


Having thoroughly revised and rewritten “ ScHoo 
MANAGEMENT” from its original design, and adde 
several new chapters, will issue it Nov.1,1880. It will 
be printed from beautiful new type on fine paper, and 
bound in cloth. Many original and practical hints 
worth many times the price of the book, will be found 
init. We give below a synopsis of the contents. 








CONTENTS. 
CHAP. I. Introductory. 
The ideal school. Failure to realize it. School man- 
agement difficult. It is the employment of 34 
book designed for those who e to 


wer. 
Bievate their schools to a high standard of eucelionse. 
It is the result ot observation and experience. Good 
overnment develops the good in the pupil. An inci- 
lent. Object of government. It should educate the 
pupil respecting his social relations. 
CHAP. II. Visit to a Well-Managed School. 
The objective method to be pursued. Visit to a school. 
The school-room. The spirit of the teacher. The evi 
dent response in the scholar. Theorder. The view 
oftheteacher. The basis is love forthe work. Who 
can teach. Object of the volume. Summary. 
CHAP. III. Love for the Work. 
All work for humanity must employ the heart. The 
school-room the noblest field of work. Contempt of 
teaching caused by wrong modes of management. 
Good management increases teaching power. 


omar. I WV we The Evinetgtece which Underlie 


The poe of government. Organization of a school. 
Tilustra: at pom he schoo +} e a unit—have an or- 
ory le. Love tor the — pect tor them, 

ibtain their aid. Employ heir aeeveties, Inspire 
self government. Do not depend on force, Obedience. 
Associate it with pleasure—follow it with a reward. 
Fix it by habit. Performed as a duty. 


CHAP. V. The Teacherin the School-Room. 
Personal wer. Selfgovernment. Self confidence. 
Knowledge of human nature. Common sense. Power 


to infl: once. System. ‘ppalesity, Incentives. Giv- 


ing of marks. Reports. Rolls of merit. De- 
fects. A new plan. 
CHAP. VI. Kegular Attendance. 


How to obtain it. Morning exercises. 
pupils in them, Museum, etc 


CHAP. VII. Discipline. 
-_ to discipline. Aa eepent. 


Interesting the 


Fromm and 
OMAP. ¥ yet. The Teacher F by ww ll his 


The on complaint. as incident. The teacher's 
manner. e school-roo The school exercises. 
The order *hat prevails. The interest “which the papils 

themselves have. 





The work contains thousands of Engravings iteel and 

CHAP. Pa The Teacher must Fully Employ | wooi, and is printed from entirely new <p : ie ex- 

his pressly for it. It will be comprised in 21 imperial octavo 

Employment prevents disorder. Classification neces- | volumes 10 of which are now ready, and the s ng 
sary. ihe studies of each class. How to classify. volumes will be issued at the rate of i & year. 


CHAP. x pes 4 must Conduct his 


aerate. DICTIONARY. Protusely Illustrated. Li- 
PAL and CRITICAL DICTIONARY. 8vo. Li- 
IONARY. Illustrated. Crown 8vo. 


Halt 
cents 
POCKET DICTIONARY. INustrated. %mo. oe. 144 


ing in life who demre knowieaye.” 


AMERICAN REPRINT, 


elaborate and 
The contributors are the most eae 


This issue is the ninth revision in a space of ov 
years since its inception, and this reprint, a cop 
particular of the British edition, is t 
work ever offered to the Awerican 
are written in a most wae style,and the quantity 
of matter in each volume is grea’ 

than in any other © ciopuan. sold at the a rates. 


per eae SS 
ption 
J. M. STODDART & CO., mm phecabe eg Phila, 











and Stub Print, 849, 
Falcon, 873, 903. 


JOSEPH GILLOTT & SONS, 91 John Street, 


New York. 


HENRY 


For Fine Writing, No.1, 303, «4 Ladue, {70, For Broad Writing, 294, 389, 
For General Writing, 332, 404, 390, ad 

Other Styles to suit all hands 
Sample Cards, Price Liste, etc., furnished on application. 


HOE, Sole Agent. 








— RAQENS ASK FOR 


TEEL PEN 


WEHNORKLOERCE 28 MORASS. 
WORKS, CAMDEN, N. J. 


FORSALE BY ALL DEALER 


ESTERBROOK & CO 


FALCON PEN 





BAKER, PRAT & CO., 


19 BOND — NEW YORK. 
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Bilackboards all kinds, Eureka Liquid Slat! 
and Charts. Al 


best and most durable surface in the worl 
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EVERYTHING FOR SCHOOLS! 


Send fer descriptive circulars and price lists. 


Baker, Pratt & Co.,19 Bond St., N. Y. 


Our new catalogns containing 184 pages and over 300 
illustrations, mailed for 25 cents in stamps. 


School Furniture. 
TRUSTEES AND PRINCIPALS 


—OF— 
Public or District Schools 
—AND— 
Private Institutions 


Save money and get more durable Furniture, from the 
undersigned, who have made a specialty of manufac- 


School F*urniture, 








Including 
Scholars’ and Teachers’ Desks, 
Blackboards, Etc., Etc., 


For 8) years. 

ROBERT PATON & SON. 
26 Grove Strect New York. 

Circulars and Catalogues sent on application, 





“Indispensable to tne Laorary, Vlergyman, Lawyer, 
Physician, Editor, Teacher, Student, and all of any call. 


Enevlonaia 


NINTH EDITION. 


is great work is beyond comparison superior in its 
aes exhaust! ive character to all similar works, 


GENERAL SCHOOL FURNISHERS, 


J. Nha ln 


BRATTLEBORO VT. 








TO INVEST 
BOOK, AND 
now 


giving any more. 
cT 


Canvasse 


the oe, Address 


LOST: 


emploved by PICKPOCKE 
MOUSES, WALL 8ST 


WHICH YOU EX- 
ED IT ONE MONTH 


BE $1000 
This is one of agreat many 


of dollars that you COU! 
WITHOUT TH 


dangerous, but send at 
once, and if you are not 
satisfied we will refund 


F. MONSEEs, 


How 
ares 
ningly 


ENTS in the diff-rent newspapers 
CIRCU 


le throachout the country 
INDLEP bv meansof can- 
worded 


LARS sent 


through the mails, Also detailing tn 


$1000 
MAD I 


The F 


the most VIVID and GRAPESIC manner the ways and means 
ETS, THIEVES, PANEL 
= 


REET RKS thou- 
sand and one 8 WINDLES YOU NEVER HEARD OF 
sre“ shown up."" Read following extract ofa letter sige received 
from a farmer: * THAD JUST BEEN PAID 
SEASON’S BUTTER BEN 


nMY 


AG i 
BETTER OFF. 
lack of space prevents 


ICE 18 VERY LOW, only 26 
‘S. EACH, and there is no excuse for anybody being with- 
out it, especially as it will he the medium of saving you thousands 
LD NOT POSSIBLY SAVE 
IS INFORMATION. 
Unwary” is selling like hot cakes, and we wart an AGENT 
IN EVERY TOWN, to whom we will make very low rates, 

rs are coining money, 80 don’t delay, as delays are 


‘STOLEN 


“Traps for the 


North Portland Avenue, Brooklyn, N.Y. 





HOPE’: = DEAF 


Garmore’s Artificial Ear Drums 


PERFECTLY RESTORE THE HEARING 
and perform the work of the Nataral 


i Drum. 
Always in position, but invisible te others, Ail 
Conversation and even whispers heard distinctly, We 
refer to those us: 


» Se x for descriptive cirenlar, 


using 
GARMORE & 06... 117 Nassau &t.. N 4 
V. Corner Sth & Race Sta, Giacinnath oe 
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Tid recitations: "Use oftignals. "Aw incifeut. They 
e rec se of signa n Dn 
economize time. Practising the signals. intervals. AGENTS WANTED. JHST TERMS. 
how to use them. Recesses. 
CHAP. XI. Miscellancous Suggestions. Sass tend ty i bs « PIECE be My FF 
Digicsitios. From the nts. Mischievous pupils. . Fleeasa Bird. Heart y a, Twick- 
e preceding teacher Whispering. Fighting . Dublin Fatinitea March. I Love 
hy Sudden  pepplesitien. Chronic difficulties. Love. Baily in our A . Then You'll Remember 
attendan up an interest. Em- | We “4 Warrior Bold called Lite J f 
ploy cast, An incident. Whoa, Emma! Kise and Never Teil. +e © 
Eh Ny ae 
AGENTS WANTED. Waltees, (8 nos.) March, Tired. : 
6 for 3 —18 for 50 Cts, Stam ps taken. 


1 terme 


is will be a capital hosts tor Agents. § 
Send $1 tor sample copy and terms. 


Thi 
for quantities. 





AW da t home easily mad 
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KELLOGG & CO., 21 Park Place N, 


rals, etc., e 


postage. 


Let every gaa write to us for a circular. 


* GARAQMGS EO 


EDUCATIONAL 
AGENCY, 


21 Park Place, 


1. To supply Schools with good Teachers. 
2. To supply good Teachers with Schools. 
8. To turnish y wee Maps, Charts, Crayons, Mine- 


New York. 


Enclose 


York 
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ELECTRICITY. 
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Pe create Bae 


